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Sermons for the Month of October 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE HEART OF THE LOVING SHEPHERD 


ow when he hath found it, lay it upon his shoulders, rejoicing.”—Luke, 
xv, 5. 

I. Day and night was I parched with thirst and with frost,” 
said Jacob to Laban, “and sleep departed from my eyes. In this 
manner have I served thee in thy house twenty years” (Gen., xxxi, 
40). If Jacob was so solicitous even for unreasoning animals, with 
what anxiety indeed would the shepherd of the immortal soul be 
filled. We read of David that, as a shepherd boy, he was ever ready 
to risk his life for his sheep. “Thy servant,” he said to Saul, “kept 
his father’s sheep: and there came a lion, or a bear and took a ram 
out of the midst of the flock, and I pursued after them, and struck 
them, and delivered it out of their mouth; and they rose up against 
me: and I caught them by the throat; and I strangled and killed 
them. For I thy servant have killed both a lion and a bear; and 
this uncircumcised Philistine shall be also as one of them” (I. Kings, 
XVli, 34, etc.). 

Jacob, the Patriarch, and David, the shepherd boy, are types of 
the most solicitous and most loving of all shepherds, of Him who 
left the ninety and nine sheep in the wilderness and, braving priva- 
tion, hunger and thirst, heat and cold, sought for the lost sheep 
until He found it, to His great joy. Although the sheep went astray 
of its own fault, nevertheless this good Shepherd was not angry, 
but laid it gently and lovingly upon His shoulders and joyfully took 
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it back to the flock. But why forsake the whole flock and go after 
a single, straying sheep? But why not let it go its way; it will soon 
meet with punishment! Thus would some persons speak, who care 
little about the welfare of a single immortal soul. Different are the 
Divine plans and intentions, and opposed to such views and actions 
of men. From the great solicitude of the Good Shepherd in the 
parable you may learn, dear brethren, with what infinite pastoral 
love the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus has loved your soul when, 
in order to save it, He left the legions of angels in the celestial fields, 
and descended into the wilderness of this world. Jesus chose a 
thorny path for Himself, from Bethlehem’s stable to the Cross, in 
order to find you, in order to save your immortal soul. He took 
upon His shoulders the heavy Cross and upon that Cross He ex- 
piated your sins. The great love which impelled Jesus to die for 
the salvation of mankind, was the love of the shepherd for his stray 
sheep. “Think well,’ admonishes St. Thomas Aquinas, “of what 
Jesus did and suffered for mankind, and remember that He did 
and suffered it for you.” 

Behold, dear brethren, the exalted dignity of your immortal soul. 
Your soul is that precious pearl for the purchase of which Jesus 
paid by His bitter passion and death. A soul is the chosen vineyard, 
which, as we read in the Gospel, God surrounded with a hedge, and 
where He dug a wine-press and built a tower. The hedge is your 
guardian angel, who warns you in danger. The tower is your faith, 
which affords you support in temptations. The wine-press is the 
Cross on which Jesus shed His Blood. Your soul is the coin of 
tribute upon which is graven the Divine image. Your soul is that 
precious treasure which, in the words of St. Paul, we carry in frail 
vessels. See there, dear brethren, the value of a soul! 

II. Jacob, the Patriarch, served Laban seven years of hard labor 
for Rachel, and yet the time seemed but a few days to him, so great 
was his love. Jesus, the Good Shepherd, served the heavenly 
Father not merely seven, but three and thirty years for your soul, 
in a life of hardship and persecution. 

Look at His pierced hands; they offer you His blessing. Look 
at His pierced feet; for your welfare they walked difficult roads and 
exhausted themselves in your service. Behold His Most Sacred 
Heart, He permitted it to be opened by the spear, to give you a 
dwelling and sheltering-place therein. 

Christian soul, exclaims St. Augustine, rouse yourself from the 
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sleep of indifference and of sin and perceive the value of your soul. 
“What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world, but suffer 
the loss of his soul?” Oh Sacred Heart of Jesus, how often have 
we ignored the worth of our souls, through indifference and ingrati- 
tude, but from this day forth let us keep in mind the exceeding 
love of the Most Sacred Heart, from now on we shall be no longer 
the stray and heedless sheep, but return the love of our Divine 
Shepherd and Saviour by taking scrupulous care of our immortal 
souls, which were ransomed by the Son of God at such a tremendous 
price. Amen. 











SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


A COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS IN CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


THE CREED 


49. THE ForGIvVENESS oF SINS 


By the tenth article of the Creed is meant that in the true Church 
the remission of sins effected by Christ still continues, and that the 
priests of the Church have power to pronounce forgiveness. When 
sin is forgiven, the spirit of grace overcomes all hostility to God in 
the soul, and restores the sinner to God’s favor. When he con- 
fesses his sin, he lays aside his wickedness, and when he receives 
absolution he is brought back to friendship with God. At Baptism 
all sin, both original and actual, is remitted, as well as all the punish- 
ment due to sin. Baptism does not, however, deliver us from our 
natural frailty; on the contrary, each of us has to struggle con- 
tinually against temptation and the cravings of concupiscence, and 
there is hardly one person who withstands them so stoutly as to 
remain untainted by sin. Hence authority had to be given to the 
Church for the forgiveness of sins committed after Baptism, and 
there is no doubt that our Lord gave this power to the Apostles. 
We read in St. Matthew, xvi, 19, that He said to Peter: “I will give 
to thee the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven; and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind upon earth, it shall be bound also in Heaven; and what- 
soever thou shalt loose upon earth, it shall be loosed also in Heaven.” 
St. John, too, tells us that after breathing on the Apostles, Our Lord 
said to them: “Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them, 
and whose sins you shall retain, they are retained” (John xx, 23). 
The power of forgiveness is not limited to certain sins, but every sin, 
no matter how great, can be forgiven, provided that the sinner really 
purposes amendment. When St. Peter asked how often sinners 
were to be forgiven, and suggested seven times as the limit, our 
Saviour replied: “Not seven times, but seventy times seven times” 
(Matt., xviii, 22). This Divine power was not, however, con- 
ferred upon all the disciples, but only upon the bishops and priests, 
who alone can exercise it. Sins are forgiven in the Sacraments of 
Baptism and Penance; hence both priests and Sacraments are, as 
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it were, the instruments used by our Lord, the Author and Giver of 
salvation, when He pardons our sins and justifies us. It is an un- 
deniable truth that God alone can forgive sins, and forgiveness has 
its source in His supreme goodness and power. In Isaias, xliii, 25, 
we read that God said: “I am He that can blot out thy iniquities 
for my own sake, and I will not remember thy sins.” The forgive- 
ness of sins resembles the remission of a debt; no one but the actual 
creditor can remit a payment due to him, and by our sins we have 
all become God’s debtors, and we ask Him daily to forgive us our 
debts. No one can forgive sin but God alone, and before the time 
of Christ no human being was empowered to pronounce forgive- 
ness in His Name. Our Divine Redeemer, being both God and 
man, derived His authority from His Heavenly Father. He tells 
us this plainly in Matt., ix, 6, where we read: “That you may know 
that the Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins (then said 
He to the man sick of the palsy), ‘Arise, take up thy bed and go 
into thy house.’” Before His ascension into Heaven, Christ com- 
municated this power to the bishops and priests of His Church. 

It behooves us, my brethren, to remember that we have been re- 
deemed, not with perishable gold and silver, but with the precious 
Blood of God’s only-begotten Son. We cannot value too highly the 
power of forgiveness possessed by the Church, nor can we too often 
avail ourselves of it for our temporal and eternal good. When we 
are seriously ill, we appreciate the remedies prescribed for us, and 
we should value still more the means of salvation that God offers 
us; for the remedies prescribed by a physician may not effect a 
cure, but those supplied by God can never fail to save us. Let us 
beware of making light of sin, or of being slow to repent, because 
we can so easily obtain forgiveness. If we think lightly of sin, we 
are ungrateful towards God, and unworthy of His mercy, and if 
we put off our repentance we may be overtaken by death, when we 
least expect it, and have no further opportunity of amendment. Let 
us resolve firmly never to be guilty either of indifference to sin or 
of unwillingness to do penance. Amen. 
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50. THe Enp or Man, DEATH AND RESURRECTION 


The doctrines of Christianity do not concern the past and present 
only, but they draw aside the veil between us and the future, and 
allow us a glimpse of the life to come. Death is the portal through 
which we all must enter that life, as St. Paul says: “It is appointed 
to man once to die.” Death is the separation of the soul from the 
body, which is the soul’s habitation. When the soul departs the 
body decays. Christianity teaches us that death is the return of 
the soul to her Creator, who made her by His breath. We are 
reminded of this when we read of the thief dying on the Cross, 
who said to our Saviour: “Lord, remember me when Thou shalt 
come into Thy Kingdom,” and received the reply: “Amen, I say to 
thee, this day thou shalt be with me in Paradise.” 


That we must die is certain; in every minute 60 people die, and 
in every hour 3,600. Death respects no age, rank, prestige, wealth, 
beauty or strength. When the last hour strikes for any man, he 
must inevitably die. Our bodies are prone to decay, far more so 
than the monuments and buildings that we see crumble into ruins. 
On the day when Adam and Eve ate the forbidden fruit, death was 
the punishment inflicted by God upon the whole human race, so 
that Isaias says: “All flesh is grass, and all the glory thereof. as the 
flower of the field” (Is., xl, 6) ; and David asks: “Who is the man 
that shall live and not see death?” (Ps., Ixxxviii, 49). “All our 
days are spent ... the days of our years are threescore and ten 
years, but if in the strong they be fourscore years; and what is 
more of them is labor and sorrow” (Ps., Ixxxix, 9, 10). That we 
shall die is certain, but we know not the manner and time of our 
death. Some die a natural, others a violent death; some die sud- 
denly, others very slowly; some die as innocent children, others in 
the prime of life, and others in old age; nothing is certain, except 
that we cannot escape death, and therefore we ought to use this 
world, as if we used it not, and not cling to earthly things. The 
married should turn to God and submit to His will, if death breaks 
their marriage bond. The unfortunate should not give way to 
excessive sorrow, nor the prosperous to unrestrained joy; the 
wealthy should not cling to their possessions nor allow them to 
interfere with their service of God; for nothing in this life deserves 
our devotion, since it will all pass away. A Christian should always 
be on his guard, lest death overtake him unawares. “Be ready,” 
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said our Lord, “for at what hour you think not, the Son of Man 
will come.” How wretched are those who are taken unawares, or 
who are called hence at a time when their conscience is stained with 
grievous sin! 

No doctrine taught by our holy religion is more important than 
that concerning the future life, upon which we shall enter when our 
bodies rise from the tomb. Our whole faith depends upon this 
doctrine, which is based upon our Lord’s resurrection; we cannot 
help believing in our own resurrection, if we believe that Christ rose 
again. “If there be no resurrection of the dead,” says St. Paul, 
“then Christ is not risen again; and if Christ be not risen again, then 
is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain” (1 Cor., xv, 13, 
14). Our Lord proclaimed this doctrine more emphatically perhaps 
than any other; He said plainly: “The hour cometh wherein all that 
are in the graves shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and they 
that have done good things shall come forth unto the resurrection of 
life ; but they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of judgment” 
(John, v, 28, 29). Faith in the resurrection of the body was so 
general among the Jews that Martha declared publicly her conviction 
that Lazarus would rise again at the last day, and Christ did not 
teach this doctrine merely in words, but He actually raised several 
dead persons to life. They had, however, to die a second time, so 
their resuscitation was only proof of the resurrection, not of rising 
again to a new, eternal life. The resurrection of our Lord afforded 
the strongest possible evidence in support of our faith that we shall 
all rise again. He revealed to us, when He rose from the dead, what 
we shall be after our resurrection, for we shall be like Him. 

We shall rise again with our bodies, which will come forth from 
the tomb, and be reunited with our souls. After His resurrection 
Christ’s body and soul were again united, and when His disciples 
fancied that they beheld a spirit, He convinced them that He was 
really present in body, and ate and drank with them. After we have 
risen again, we shall no more be subject to death, but immortal in 
body as well as in soul. We learn this from our Lord’s resurrection, 
for when He had triumphed over death, He died no more, death had 
no more dominion over Him. He showed Himself daily to His 
disciples, sometimes to many at a time; He went about with them, 
and took care that many should witness His ascension, lest they 
should suppose Him to have died a second time. 

Our faith in the resurrection of the dead affords us much consola- 
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tion in time of sorrow and suffering; it deters us from evil and im- 
pels us to do right, for the dread of punishment and the hope of 
reward are powerful influences in the life of man. 

This faith warns us against ill-treating our bodies, and encourages 
us to regard them as destined to rise again glorious and incorruptible. 
Lastly, it diminishes our fear of death for ourselves, and also our 
sorrow for the departed. 

There are many even among Christians, who do not accept this 
doctrine, well-grounded and consoling though it is. What can be 
their reason for denying it, and for obstinately asserting that death 
ends everything? We shall soon discover the reason if we observe 
the mode of life adopted by those who deny the resurrection. They 
think of nothing but self-indulgence and vice, and do not try to re- 
nounce them. Belief in the resurrection is incompatible with such 
things, since it would remind them that their bodies, dishonored by 
vice, and their souls, stained with sin, would have to appear before 
the Judge and receive from Him the sternest condemnation. Since 
it is impossible for such persons to look forward to a joyful resur- 
rection, they strive to stifle the voice of faith, and deny that there 
will ever be any resurrection, and thus they lull their consciences to 
sleep. 

When we have risen again, and our souls and bodies are reunited 
and fit for a fresh period of life, we shall have to face the last, gen- 
eral judgment, where Jesus Christ, our Teacher and Redeemer, tri- 
umphant over death and sin, will be our Judge. He foretold this, 
saying: “When the Son of Man shall come in his majesty, and all 
the angels with him, then shall he sit upon the seat of his majesty; 
and all nations shall be gathered together before him, and he shall 
separate them one from another, as the shepherd separateth the sheep 
from the goats” (Matt., xxv, 31, 32). Those who are not already 
judged will then be sentenced. This general judgment is designed 
to convince all nations of God’s justice and impartiality. Good and 
bad fortune, joy and sorrow, often in this world seem at variance 
with the principles of justice, in the case of nations, as well as in 
that of individuals. But on the last great day everything will be 
revealed and all will be satisfied that God has been perfectly just, 
wise and impartial in His government of the world. We do not 
know when the last judgment will take place; Christ Himself said: 
“Of that day or hour no man knoweth, neither the angels in heaven, 
nor the Son (7. ¢., in His human nature), but the Father” (Mark, 
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xiii, 32). On one occasion when the disciples asked: “Lord, wilt 
thou at this time restore again the kingdom to Israel?” our Saviour 
replied: “It is not for you to know the times or moments, which the 
Father hath put in his own power” (Acts, i, 6, 7). Nor is it for us 
to know the day of the last judgment; our business is to be ready 
for it, so that it may have no horrors for us. Amen. 





51. HELL 


When the sheep have been separated from the goats, and the just 
from the unjust, both will perceive the consequences of their actions, 
though with very different feelings. Most miserable will be the lot 
of the lost, who are cast out from their Lord’s presence and who 
have no share in the glory and happiness proceeding from the love 
of the highest and most perfect goodness. They will be henceforth 
in disgrace, sorrow and anguish, and their bodies will participate in 
their misery, being imperishable and yet doomed to suffer. Their 
only associates are reprobate men and evil spirits; they are cut off 
by a vast abyss from all that is good. The place of their abode is 
known as hell, which is also called the place of exterior darkness, 
where “every one shall be salted with fire.” Their punishments are 
exactly proportioned to their merits, for God is just and renders to 
every man according to his works, but no limit is assigned to the 
duration of their torments, for Holy Scripture teaches plainly that 
these will last for ever. Our Lord speaks of a worm that dieth 
not, and a fire that is not extinguished. It is true that in the Bible 
the word eternal sometimes signifies an indefinitely long period, and 
it is only from the context that we can decide its precise meaning in 
any given passage, but there can be no doubt at all about the worm 
that dieth not, and the fire that is not extinguished. If the torments 
of hell were not everlasting, we might assume that the souls confined 
there were capable of amendment. God does not inflict punishment 
arbitrarily, and if the condemned remain for all eternity in sin, they 
will for all eternity suffer its miserable consequences. We have no 
reason for thinking that any amendment takes place in eternity, and 
therefore there is no reason for doubting the permanence of the 
sufferings of the lost in hell. If it is asserted that punishment must 
eventually do good, the assertion is based upon the presumption that 
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improvement is the sole aim of punishment, and that this aim is 
invariably attained, which certainly cannot be demonstrated. Even 
in this life all punishments have not the same object, and criminals 
condemned to imprisonment for their offences often come out of 
prison worse than they went in; this deterioration being the result of 
association with others worse than themselves. Now in hell all are 
wicked, and there is no desire of amendment. The devils show no 
improvement, and their knowledge of God makes them tremble with 
fear, but does them no good. In order to promote solid virtue, it 
is essential that the punishments of hell should be eternal; fear is a 
powerful deterrent from evil, and no one can persuade himself that 
his chastisement will be endurable because it will not last forever. 
In that case virtue would not be the only way to Heaven, for even 
vice would lead thither, though by a devious path. We need not, 
however, trouble about such theories, because Holy Scripture 
teaches us most plainly that the punishment of the wicked lasts 
for ever, since they are no longer in God’s grace. Our Lord con- 
trasted the misery of sinners with the happiness of the just, which 
is undoubtedly everlasting (Matt., xxv, 46). Fearful remorse, un- 
gratified cravings, separation from God and all that is good, absence 
of all hope—these are some of the sufferings of the lost, that should 
fill us with wholesome fear. May the remembrance of these things 
stimulate us to resist all temptation to sin. Amen. 





52. PuRGATORY 


Whether we have deserved reward or chastisement in the life to 
come is determined immediately after our death. We read in Ec- 
clesiasticus (xi, 28): “It is easy before God on the day of death to 
reward everyone according to his ways.” Man’s destiny for all 
eternity depends upon the sentence given at the particular judg- 
ment. Those who depart hence in a state of charity towards God 
are sure to be saved; but those who have loved sin and resisted 
God’s will, will suffer the consequences. In Hebrews, ix, 27, St. 
Paul says that it is appointed unto men once to die, and, after this, 
the judgment; and our Lord Himself taught the same doctrine in 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus, and in speaking to the penitent 
thief on the cross. “Many, though striving to improve, do not attain 
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perfection, and death overtakes them whilst their faults are still 
uncorrected, and their goods works are very deficient. One man 
may retain a tendency to self-indulgence all his life, another may be 
converted only on the approach of death, and though he is not in 
mortal sin, the force of his passions is not subdued, and he is guilty 
of many minor transgressions. Such men are not rejected by God, 
who pardons them when they receive the last Sacraments, and remits 
their eternal punishment, but nevertheless persons who die thus can- 
not at once be united with God, as nothing unclean can enter Heaven. 
It follows therefore that there must be an intermediate state, to 
which those pass who at death are not free from small faults and 
shortcomings and not perfected in virtue, and in this state they are 
purified, cleansed from the stains of earth and prepared for Heaven. 
This state is generally known as purgatory, and it is a reality, not 
a mere figment of the imagination. Our Lord declared very em- 
phatically (Matt., xii, 32) that the sin of a man, who spoke against 
the Holy Ghost, should be forgiven him neither in this world, nor 
in the world to come. There are therefore some sins which can 
be forgiven in the next life, and as forgiveness is impossible both 
in Heaven and in hell, there must be an intermediate state. St. 
Paul tells us to act in accordance with the precepts of Christ, and 
compares our works with gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay 
and stubble. ‘“I-very man’s work,” he says, “shall be manifest, for 
the day of the Lord shall declare it, because it shall be revealed in 
fire; and the fire shall try every man’s work, of what sort it is. If 
any man’s work abide . . . he shall receive a reward; if any man’s 
work burn, he shall suffer loss; but he himself shall be saved, yet 
so as by fire” (1 Cor., iii, 12-15). This passage shows us that, after 
death, our imperfect and faulty works and minor defects do not 
rob us of everlasting happiness, but compel us to undergo some 
suffering before we can enter Heaven. ‘The teaching of the Fathers 
and the decisions of the Councils of the Church confirm this doc- 
trine. 

We know nothing with certainty regarding the pains of purgatory, 
but they are undoubtedly great, and it is called the place of darkness 
and sorrow. St. Paul speaks of fire, but we do not know whether 
he means natural fire or not; perhaps the torments undergone by 
the souls are like the burning heat of flames. The chief point is 
that in purgatory souls are cleansed, and freed from the last rem- 


nants of sin and concupiscence. These souls can only suffer and 
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wait; they can do nothing to help themselves, and it is well for 
them if their friends in the Church Militant remember them. It 
is impossible to describe their longing for release; they desire to 
behold God’s face far more ardently than we can imagine, because 
they know and love Him better, and consequently they feel intense 
grief at being excluded from His presence. We have no means of 
learning the duration of their sojourn in purgatory; all that we 
know is that we are able to help them, and brotherly love should 
impel us to pray both for our friends and for all the departed, 
though we may be unaware of their disposition at the hour of death. 
We are especially bound to pray for all who have done us good. 
Prayers for the dead are mentioned in the Old Testament, for we 
read in the Second Book of Machabees (c. xii) that Judas, the 
valiant general, sent 12,000 silver drachms to Jerusalem, “for 
sacrifice to be offered for the sins of the dead”—and the author of 
the book remarks: “It is a holy and wholesome thought to pray for 
the dead, that they may be loosed from sins.” The earliest records 
of the Catholic Church contain such prayers, which were in univer- 
sal use. From the very beginning the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
has been offered, psalms recited, alms distributed and anniversaries 
observed for the release of the souls in purgatory. 

It should be our aim to live so as to escape not hell only, but 
purgatory ; and therefore we must carefully avoid even trifling sins 
and never put off doing penance. It is our duty to pray for the 
departed, that they may be loosed from the punishment due to their 
sins, and admitted to see God face to face in Heaven. Let us pray 
for all who die in the Lord, but especially for our own friends and 
relatives, that they may speedily be released from purgatory. 














SHORT SERMONS FOR LOW MASS 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE HAPPINESS OF BEING A CATHOLIC 


“Tell them that were invited . . . come ye to the marriage”—Gospel. 


The beautiful parable that we read to-day is interpreted thus: 
The King is God, our Heavenly Father; the King’s Son is Jesus 
Christ; the banqueting hall is the Catholic Church; the banquet is 
the voluntary acceptance of Christianity and eternal happiness re- 
sulting from obedience to its doctrines. The guests first invited 
are the Jews, who refused to come and finally slew the King’s Son. 
We Catholics are the fortunate guests who were invited later to 
partake in the marriage feast of the Lamb; let us reflect to-day on 
the happiness of our lot. At this feast the most sacred Body of 
Christ, the Lamb of God, is our food, and His precious Blood our 
drink. He invites us to approach His table, and threatens us with 
the loss of life eternal if we do not come. “Except you eat the 
Flesh of the Son of Man, and drink His Blood, you shall not have 
life in you. ...I am the living bread which came down from 
Heaven.” 

How little impression these words make on many Christians, who 
seldom appear at the Divine banquet prepared for them in the 
Sacrament of the Altar. In excuse for their absence they plead 
want of time, or their own unworthiness, but these reasons have 
no more weight with the great Giver of the feast than the pleas 
put forward by the ungrateful guests in to-day’s Gospel. 

Our late Holy Father, Pope Pius X., urged all Catholics to re- 
ceive Holy Communion frequently, and, under some circumstances, 
daily. It is certain that those who, through mere negligence or in- 
difference, stay away from Holy Communion for a long time, are 
seldom in a state of sanctifying grace. A very eminent man used 
often to say: “I must go to the Sacraments, because I feel so weak 
in my resistance to temptation, that I am afraid of yielding to it; 
but after I have renewed my union with Jesus, I am strong enough 
to overcome all the enemies of my soul.” St. Paul expresses the 
same thought when he says: “I can do all things in Him who 
strengtheneth me,” i. ¢., in our Lord Jesus Christ (Phil., iv, 1 3). 
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Of all His guests, however, our Lord requires that they shall 
wear the wedding-garment of sanctifying grace. At your Baptism 
you all received this garment through the merits of Christ, and it 
gave you, as God’s children, a right to enter Heaven. Those are 
indeed happy who have preserved it pure and undefiled. Beware of 
ever casting aside this beautiful garment of baptismal innocence, or 
of deliberately staining it with sin, for the sake of some evil pleasure 
or worldly advantage! If any one appears before God, the King 
of Kings, wearing a wedding-garment disfigured with mortal sin, 
and not having done penance for his transgressions, he will hear 
the sentence pronounced by the king in the Gospel: “Bind his hands 
and feet, and cast him into the exterior darkness; there ‘shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth.” The punishment of those who 
die in mortal sin is endless suffering in hell. 

As Catholics we are privileged guests invited to the marriage 
feast of the Lamb. Let us thank God for this favor, for we have 
not deserved it, and let us treasure the priceless gift of His grace, 
that by good works we may make sure our calling and election 
(2 Peter, i, 10). Pray often and earnestly for the grace of perse- 
verance, and then place yourselves with confidence under our Lord’s 


merciful care. Amen. 








TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 





THE RULER’S FAITH 





The ruler himself believed and his whole house.”—Gospel. 


The great miracle recorded in to-day’s Gospel reveals our Lord’s 
omnipotence, since even at a distance He cured the ruler’s son. In 
spite of his wealth and position the ruler himself was powerless, and 
as the physicians could suggest no remedy, in his despair he had 
recourse to our Divine Saviour. Notice how his son’s illness was 
not a misfortune, but a great source of happiness, since it caused 
him to come to Jesus, to accept His teaching and believe in Him. 
We have the true faith, my Brethren; let us pray that we may never 
lose it. 

How came the ruler to believe in Jesus? He had witnessed none 
of His miracles, and knew Him only by hearsay; yet, learning that 
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our Saviour was in the neighborhood, he went at once to Him, in 
hopes of obtaining His help. 

We know well enough that Jesus is always at hand, yet we care 
very little for the opportunities that He offers us of cleansing our 
souls from sin and stain. Who can tell whether He will continue 
to offer us such opportunities? The early Christians used to hollow 
out caverns in the earth, and assemble at the risk of their lives to 
celebrate the holy mysteries there; many Catholics travel for days 
in order to reach a church, but many worldly people will tot take 
the trouble to visit a church that is close by, even on great festivals, 
nor do they purify their conscience even at Easter. Will they not 
be judged severely? 

The ruler’s sorrow brought him to Jesus. Suffering is, when in- 
flicted by our loving Father, an efficacious means of bringing us to 
Him. “Such as I love, I rebuke and chastise; be zealous therefore 
and do penance” (Apoc., iii, 19). If we refuse to improve when 
we suffer, it is a mark of great hardness of heart. 

The ruler went himself to Jesus and prayed. Parents ought to 
take all possible care of both the souls and bodies of their children. 
He made haste, as we too should make haste, for we are all ad- 
vancing towards death, and we have to implore Jesus to give us 
grace not to be surprised by death, when we are far from Him. 
The ruler was rewarded by hearing the words: “Go thy way, thy 
son liveth”; he went home, and found his son restored to health, 
and consequently the father himself believed and his whole house. 

The miracle was, therefore, two-fold. Not only was the sick 
boy cured, but his father and the whole household were converted 
and believed in Jesus Christ. This man would not let his children 
and servants remain without faith. Learn from him, Christian 
parents, the duty of bringing all your household to the right way. 
Many never instruct their children, and fail to set them a good 
example, or even lead them astray by teaching them their own per- 
verted principles and godless practices. Alas for such parents! 
It were better that a mill-stone were hanged about their necks, and 
that they were cast into the depths of the sea, than that they should 
scandalize their own household. Christian parents, every family 
Owes an immense debt of gratitude to God for all His benefits; let 
us pay this debt by adhering loyally to the Holy Catholic Faith, and 
by striving to unite all our households in the service of God. Amen. 
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TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 






THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS 





“And the Lord of that servant, being moved with pity, let him go, and 
forgave him the debt.”—Gospel. 







At the close of our life we shall all have to render an account to 
the King of Kings, our Lord Jesus Christ, for all the talents en- 
trusted to us. We are His stewards and servants, and ought to use 
His property for His honor and our good. St. Augustine says: 
“No human being will appear guiltless in God’s sight, however just 
and virtuous he may be, and therefore every one has reason to fear 
the judgment.” Yet in to-day’s gospel we read that God is ready 
to forgive us our sins, if only we ask His pardon, and are willing 
in our turn to forgive our neighbors. 

We are all great debtors, like the servant who owed his lord 
10,000 talents, an enormous sum of money. If we sin but once 
daily, we commit in the course of years thousands of sins, and most 
people sin more than once every day, for there are sins of thought 
and desire, sins of omission and commission, sins for which we are 
responsible though they are actually committed by others. Well may 
each of us exclaim with David: “My iniquities are multiplied above 
the hairs of my head.” 

The malice of a single deliberate and grievous sin is incalculable. 
In God’s sight man is a poor wretched creature, and this miserable 
worm dares to sin before the Almighty Lord, at whose majesty the 
very Seraphim tremble! If God dealt with us according to our 
sins, we should indeed all perish. But, though we have sinned 
grievously, we should never despond, inasmuch as God’s mercy is 
greater than our guilt. Our dear Saviour taught us this truth in 
the beautiful parable that we read to-day. The servant asked his 
lord for time in which to pay the debt, but the lord was moved 
1 with pity, and forgave it him altogether. Even the worst of sin- 
i ners should take courage and have recourse to God, who, in the 
| excess of His love, is ever ready to forgive all those who truly 
repent. 

St. John Chrysostom bids us remember how Rahab, a woman 
of evil life, was preserved from death; how the malefactor on the 
cross, though he had been a thief and a murderer, was admitted to 
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Paradise; how a publican became an evangelist, and one who per- 
secuted the Church was called to be an apostle. Have we not good 
reason to trust God’s mercy? There are, however, certain con- 
ditions to be observed by those who desire forgiveness. 

1. We must ask for it with humility, and say, like the debtor in 
the Gospel: “Lord, have patience with me.” We must stir up 
within our hearts deep sorrow for having so often sinned against 
God, and for having preferred His creatures to Himself, our greatest 
of benefactors. We have forsaken the spring of living water, and 
have digged for ourselves cisterns that can hold no water. Let us 
frankly confess all our sins, and do our utmost to improve. 

2. We must forgive our neighbors. We all feel indignant toward 
the wicked servant, who had no mercy upon his fellow-servant, 
although his own vast debt had been cancelled. We are quite satis- 
fied that such a man deserves to go to hell; but are not we ourselves 
miserable specimens of Christians? God hears our prayers, but 
many of us turn a deaf ear to the appeals of those in need; many 
are too uncharitable to forgive the most trivial offence. Even among 
members of the same family we hear of enmity and hatred, such, 
that one would gladly destroy the other, if only he were able. God’s 
mercy is indeed inexhaustible, but let us beware of uttering our own 
condemnation when we say in the Our Father: “Forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass against us.” 

“Let not the sun go down upon your wrath.” O most merciful 
Lord and Saviour, we thank Thee for the lesson that Thou hast 
taught us to-day. Help us in our weakness, that we may look, not 
at the wrongs done to us by others, but at the example that Thou 
didst set us, while hanging on the Cross, so that we may learn of 


Thee to say: ‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.” Amen. 
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TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE TEMPORAL AND THE ETERNAL 


“Render therefore to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s.”—Gospel. 

The event recorded in to-day’s Gospel took place a few days be- 
fore our Lord’s death. The Pharisees, having determined to destroy 
Him, laid snares for Him, and were caught in them themselves. 


I. “Render therefore to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s.’ Our 
Lord’s enemies had asked Him the crafty question: “Is it lawful to 
give tribute to Cesar, or not?’ Had He replied simply in the 
affirmative, the Jews would have been indignant, as they stoutly 
resisted such taxes. Had He said “No,” they would have charged 
Him before Pilate with encouraging the people to rebel against the 
Roman government. Our divine Saviour perceived the trap laid for 
Him, and asked for a coin, such as would be used in paying tribute. 
Then He said: “Whose image and inscription is this?” They had 
to acknowledge that it was Cesar’s; and He replied: “Render there- 
fore to Cesar the things that are Czsar’s.” This was equivalent to 
saying: “That you are Cesar’s subjects is proved by the coinage 
struck for your use, and employed in your money transactions; it 
is therefore only right that you should pay the tribute demanded of 
you with the coins that bear Cesar’s image.” This answer contains 
a lesson for us as well as for the Jews. It is a sacred duty to obey 
the secular government, as St. Paul taught the Christians in Rome, 
who had to obey pagan rulers. He writes as follows: “Let every 
soul be subject to higher powers, for there is no power but from 
God, and those that are, are ordained of God. Therefore he that 
resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God, and they that 
resist, purchase to themselves damnation. . . . Wherefore be sub- 
ject . . . not only for wrath, but also for conscience’s sake. For 
therefore also you pay tribute; for they are the ministers of God, 
serving unto this purpose. Render therefore to all men their dues; 
tribute to whom tribute is due, custom to whom custom, fear to 
whom fear, honor to whom honor.” 


II. Render to God the things that are God’s. The two commands 
are joined by the word and, which shows that they cannot be in- 
compatible with each other. Man is intended for Heaven as well as 
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for earth, and has duties towards both, although those towards 
God, Heaven and eternity far outweigh those to the world and the 
secular government. An immortal soul resembles the coin shown 
to our Saviour, for on it is impressed the likeness of God, and it 
should be returned to Him pure and spotless, as it was after bap- 
tism. 

St. Bernard gives four reasons why we ought to dedicate our 
souls completely to God, and do all our work on earth for His sake. 

1. He is our Creator, and we are His creatures; He is the artist, 
and we are His handiwork. Does not every artist claim the fruits 
of his labor? 

2. We ought to dedicate ourselves completely to God’s service, 
because we have forsaken Him by our lukewarmness and sins. Our 
faults and shortcomings should make us spend the time that is still 
left to us in bringing forth worthy fruits of penance. 

3. We can obtain everlasting glory only by giving ourselves with- 
out reserve to God. 

4. Jesus Christ, who is both God and Man, laid down His in- 
finitely precious life for us; therefore if we possessed a thousand 
lives, we ought to show our gratitude by dedicating them all to Him. 

My brethren, will you not resolve to-day to offer yourselves to 
God, who gave Himself up to great suffering for you? By the 
liveliness of your faith, prove that you give Him your intellect; 
by the ardor of your love, show Him that you devote your hearts 
to Him; by your submission to His Commandments, display your 
good will; and by patience in suffering and by curbing the unruly 
desires of the flesh, offer Him the sacrifice of your bodies. In a 
word, let whatever you do be done with a pure intention for God’s 
sake, and offer to Him a perfect oblation of praise, worship and 
love. Amen. 
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TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE TEMPORAL AND THE ETERNAL 


“Render therefore to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s.”—Gospel. 

The event recorded in to-day’s Gospel took place a few days be- 
fore our Lord’s death. The Pharisees, having determined to destroy 
Him, laid snares for Him, and were caught in them themselves. 


I. “Render therefore to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s.” Our 
Lord’s enemies had asked Him the crafty question: “Is it lawful to 
give tribute to Cesar, or not?” Had He replied simply in the 
affirmative, the Jews would have been indignant, as they stoutly 
resisted such taxes. Had He said “No,” they would have charged 
Him before Pilate with encouraging the people to rebel against the 
Roman government. Our divine Saviour perceived the trap laid for 
Him, and asked for a coin, such as would be used in paying tribute. 
Then He said: “Whose image and inscription is this?” They had 
to acknowledge that it was Cesar’s; and He replied: “Render there- 
fore to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s.” This was equivalent to 
saying: “That you are Cesar’s subjects is proved by the coinage 
struck for your use, and employed in your money transactions; it 
is therefore only right that you should pay the tribute demanded of 
you with the coins that bear Cesar’s image.” This answer contains 
a lesson for us as well as for the Jews. It is a sacred duty to obey 
the secular government, as St. Paul taught the Christians in Rome, 
who had to obey pagan rulers. He writes as follows: “Let every 
soul be subject to higher powers, for there is no power but from 
God, and those that are, are ordained of God. Therefore he that 
resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God, and they that 
resist, purchase to themselves damnation. . . . Wherefore be sub- 
ject . . . not only for wrath, but also for conscience’s sake. For 
therefore also you pay tribute; for they are the ministers of God, 
serving unto this purpose. Render therefore to all men their dues; 
tribute to whom tribute is due, custom to whom custom, fear to 
whom fear, honor to whom honor.” 

II. Render to God the things that are God’s. The two commands 
are joined by the word and, which shows that they cannot be in- 
compatible with each other. Man is intended for Heaven as well as 
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for earth, and has duties towards both, although those towards 
God, Heaven and eternity far outweigh those to the world and the 
secular government. An immortal soul resembles the coin shown 
to our Saviour, for on it is impressed the likeness of God, and it 
should be returned to Him pure and spotless, as it was after bap- 
tism. 

St. Bernard gives four reasons why we ought to dedicate our 
souls completely to God, and do all our work on earth for His sake. 

1. He is our Creator, and we are His creatures; He is the artist, 
and we are His handiwork. Does not every artist claim the fruits 
of his labor? 

2. We ought to dedicate ourselves completely to God’s service, 
because we have forsaken Him by our lukewarmness and sins. Our 
faults and shortcomings should make us spend the time that is still 
left to us in bringing forth worthy fruits of penance. 

3. We can obtain everlasting glory only by giving ourselves with- 
out reserve to God. 

4. Jesus Christ, who is both God and Man, laid down His in- 
finitely precious life for us; therefore if we possessed a thousand 
lives, we ought to show our gratitude by dedicating them all to Him. 

My brethren, will you not resolve to-day to offer yourselves to 
God, who gave Himself up to great suffering for you? By the 
liveliness of your faith, prove that you give Him your intellect; 
by the ardor of your love, show Him that you devote your hearts 
to Him; by your submission to His Commandments, display your 
good will; and by patience in suffering and by curbing the unruly 
desires of the flesh, offer Him the sacrifice of your bodies. In a 
word, let whatever you do be done with a pure intention for God’s 
sake, and offer to Him a perfect oblation of praise, worship and 
love. Amen. 











SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


ST. PAUL, THE MISSIONARY AT EPHESUS 


BY THE REV. E. F, SUTCLIFFE, S.J. 


“You know from the first day that I came into Asia, in what manner I 
have been with you all the time.”—Acts, xx, 18. 


SYNOPSIS.—St. Paul’s solicitude for all the churches, and in particular for 
that of Ephesus where he had labored for two years. Hts first visit a 
short one: his message to the Jews. 


On his second visit Paul is forced to leave the Jews. Their persistent 
attitude of hostility to Christianity: the rejection of grace, its dangers. 


St. Paul turns to the Gentiles. His special mission known to him by 
revelation. Our ordinary means of attaining knowledge of God’s will. 


St. Paul’s way of life at Ephesus—totling at his trade of tent-maker, 
that he might be a charge to none. Example of self-sacrifice and un- 
remitting toil, so necessary in these days of ours, 


His courage in danger, distinct from foolhardiness. Dangers from the 
conspiracies of the Jews and from the opposition of the pagans. 


Value of his example for us. 


The epistle appointed to be read on this, the nineteenth Sunday 
after Pentecost, is taken from St. Paul’s epistle to the Ephesians. 
This letter he wrote to “all the saints” or faithful of the town of 
Ephesus in Asia Minor about the year 62 A. D. St. Paul at the time 
was a prisoner at Rome, “the prisoner of Jesus Christ,” as he calls 
himself, the “ambassador in a chain.” In his solicitude for all the 
churches he never forgot the church of Ephesus which his own 
hands had planted and his own sweat had watered. He carried the 
memory of the faithful in his heart, so that he could affirm, “I cease 
not to give thanks for you, making mention of you in my prayers.” 

The Apostle of the Gentiles had twice visited Ephesus. The first 
time he was able to stay but a short time, for he was hastening to 
Jerusalem at the close of his second missionary journey. This was 
in the year 55. He had taken the Nazarite vow at Corinth, and 
wished to perform the rite of purification at the coming festival, 
probably that of Pentecost. The Sabbath fell during his short stay, 
and St. Paul according to his custom went into the synagogue and 
tried to convince the Jews that their expectations were already ful- 
filled, that the Messias for whom they hoped had already come, that 
He had suffered and died, showing that according to the prophets 
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“the Christ was to suffer, and to rise again from the dead,” and that 
they were wrong in dreaming of the Messias as a temporal prince 
and the restorer of its political freedom to Israel. The seed of his 
words fell on good soil. We are not told of any who at once em- 
braced the faith, but the good dispositions of the Jews are shown 
by their request to St. Paul to tarry longer with them. As he could 
not at the time, he promised to return later. St. Paul kept his word. 
Not long after he returned to spend no less than two years at 
Ephesus. It is worthy of notice that no city is recorded to have 
been evangelized by the Apostle for a longer period of time save 
only Antioch in Syria, and it was there the Apostle abode when 
not on his journeys. As usual St. Paul directed his teaching first 
to the Jews, for to them it behooved him “first to preach the Word 
of God.” But the good promise shown on his first visit seems to 
have failed of fruition. Some accepted the proferred grace, but 
others “were hardened and believed not, speaking evil of the way 
of the Lord before the multitude.” So that after striving for the 
conversion of these dispersed members of the house of Israel for 
three whole months, St. Paul was at length obliged to abandon the 
attempt, lest his efforts should result in more harm than good. It 
was nearly always the Jews who gave the Apostle the least friendly 
reception in the different towns he visited. It was so here, it was 
so, for example, at Antioch in Pisidia. In this city Paul had been 
obliged to turn to the Gentiles. “Because you reject the word of 
God, and judge yourselves unworthy of eternal life, behold we 
turn to the Gentiles’; so St. Paul had addressed the Jews of An- 
tioch. So now at Ephesus he separated the disciples from the 
unbelieving Jews and disputed daily in the school of one Tyrannus. 

It is worth while dwelling for a moment on the attitude of the 
Jews to the Gospel. They were the people God had chosen as 
His own. They were given the privilege of the Old Testament, 
the covenant of God with man. They received all the benefits of 
the Old Law that from His chosen people God might raise up the 
promised Messias. Of their race He was born in the fullness of 
time, and to them He had preached His glad tidings. In spite of 
all the graces of preparation, in spite of all the graces of God’s 
incarnate presence among them, they rejected Our Lord. They 
refused the grace He proffered. Verily, He was set for the ruin 
and the fall of many in Israel. Grace is a call to what is higher 
and a help to its attainment; and it is a sad thing to neglect 
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it. Not merely is it to refuse to go higher: it may be the occa- 
sion of falling lower. For to reject grace is to harden the heart. 
And since all grace, as its very name implies, is a free gift, 
if men spurn the offer when it is made they cannot expect it 
to be renewed to them so freely or so generously again. We have 
our Lord’s own authority for the fact that men would sometimes 
be better off if they had never been given physical benefits, because 
of the evil they make of their opportunities. “It were better for 
this man,” said our Lord, “if he had never been born.” So with 
spiritual benefits. A man may be the loser through the ill-use he 
makes of the Divine goodness. We may well take this lesson to 
ourselves, and pray for strength and grace to correspond generously 
with the inspirations and graces of Almighty God. ‘To him that 
hath shall be given, and from him that hath not that also which he 
hath shall be taken away.” These words may be applied to those 
who use grace well and to those who use it ill. If we apply our- 
selves to yield to every motion from on high, if we make use of 
the grace given to us, more and more will be bestowed upon us. 
If we are generous towards God, His generosity towards us will 
yet more abound; and never will He be outdone in generosity. 
But if we neglect the gifts we have, make no use of them, and set 
little store by them, we run a great risk not merely of losing further 
graces, but even of letting slip what store of virtue we have already 
acquired. 

To return to the history of St. Paul’s labors at Ephesus. So 
fierce did the opposition of the Jews become that the Apostle feared 
for his little flock, yet weak in the Faith, and felt himself obliged 
to safeguard them by separating them: from the unbelieving Jews. 
So at Ephesus, as previously at Antioch and at Corinth, Paul left 
the Jews, to preach to those whom they despised, to preach to whom 
he had received a twice-given mission from Christ Himself, for 
the mission he had received on that fateful day as he approached 
Damascus had been confirmed by our Lord as Paul prayed in the 
Temple at Jerusalem. “Go,” was the Divine order, “for unto the 
nations afar off will I send thee.” Paul’s work in life was pointed 
out to him in a miraculous revelation by a favor rarely bestowed 
upon man. He had the certainty of knowing he was doing God’s 
will. He was not left to his own thoughts and his own judgment: 
his directions came straight from God. With the majority of us 
it is not so. God’s will in essentials He has made known by the 
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commandments; but we desire to fulfil His will in other matters 
that are not of obligation. It is true we know His good pleasure 
in the counsels, but it is not His will that all should make open 
profession of those counsels. And men and women are apt to 
wish they had clearer indications of God’s will. ‘They forget that 
God’s will is that they should use their own judgment, and that if 
they ask His help, and come to a conclusion with the honest desire 
of doing His will, the conclusion they come to will represent God’s 
will, for it is His will they should act in accordance with the decision 
they arrive at. We may be quite sure that if the ordinary means 
we have for our guidance, reflection, advice, prayer, are insufficient 
to enable us to arrive at knowledge God wills us to have, He will 
in His goodness use some extraordinary means to enlighten us. So 
He did with St. Paul. So He formerly had favored St. Joseph: 
“Arise, take the Child and His mother, and fly into Igypt.” So, 
too, was it with the Wise Men from the East, when God wished 
them to return by another road into their own country. The point 
for us to remember is that in the absence of special miraculous in- 
tervention which is accorded to very few, we shall be doing God’s 
will if we endeavor, with the right intention, to seek it. by the 
ordinary means placed within the reach of all. And these ordinary 
means are reflection, prayer, and the advice of prudent men. 

St. Paul’s way of life at Ephesus was that customary with him. 
As was universal with the Jewish rabbis, he had learnt a trade, 
that of a tent-maker. The Jewish doctors accepted no pay for 
their teaching, and a trade was sometimes their only means of 
livelihood. In any case, they thought it right for every father to 
teach his son a trade, for one of their maxims has it that “he who 
teacheth not his son a trade is as if he taught him to steal.” The 
Jews had, moreover, a high idea of the value of physical exercise. 
The trade of tent-maker, that adopted by St. Paul, was arduous 
and not very lucrative. His claim to be supported by the faithful 
was obvious, for “he that serves the altar shall live by the altar”; 
but he would not avail himself of his undoubted privilege. For 
the sake of the Gospel, he preferred to keep his independence, to 
be a charge to none that he might burden none. Therefore, we see 
him toiling long hours, no doubt with Aquila and Priscilla, who 
were now at Ephesus. So he was able to claim, “Such things as 
were needful for me, these hands have furnished.” He did not 
wish Christians yet young in the faith to be troubled by having to 
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contribute to his support. So he lived among them “with all humil- 
ity,” working to pay for his board and lodging. No doubt as he 
labored he talked and informally preached the Gospel to those’ who 
came, thus utilizing his working-hours for the ministry of the 
Word, as well as those occasions when he was free to teach “pub- 
licly, and from house to house.” This manual labor of St. Paul 
seems to have had a rich reward, for apparently it was the occasion 
of the “more than common miracles” that God now wrought by 
the hand of Paul. The faithful quietly possessed themselves of 
his working apron and the kerchief with which he wiped his brow, 
in their place, no doubt, setting others (a method of obtaining 
relics that has survived among the faithful to the present day). 
When these were carried to the sick, “the disease departed from 
them and the wicked spirits went out of them.” Thus did Almighty 
God glorify his servant and magnify his humility by using what 
served his lowly labor as the instrument of miracles.. 

Under modern conditions it is well to dwell a little on the 
example of labor, of hard manual work given by St. Paul. He did 
not think his education raised him above it. He did not think that 
work was unworthy of him, that his learning or his dignity made 
it a disgrace. Man was made to work, and he is ennobled by it. 
By it, too, man atones for sin, for the earth no longer yields up 
its fruits to eat as in Paradise, and man is compelled to seek his 
bread in the sweat of his brow. Man is ennobled and purified by 
labor, and by it he is made like to the Incarnate Son of God; for 
He belonged to a working family, and bore His share of its burdens. 
His trade, like that of Paul, was lowly and far from lucrative. So 
many of us are forced to spend our days and our years in toil that 
it is well to remind ourselves that work is in itself noble, and, 
performed with submission to God’s will, helps to atone for sin 
and in one respect at least to make us like our Blessed Lord. 

Various events, however important in themselves, which occurred 
during St. Paul’s sojourn at Ephesus, must be passed over in 
silence. His bravery in danger is the last point on which we can 
shortly dwell. We have already seen that the opposition of the 
Jews and their open blasphemies had compelled the Apostle to 
leave the synagogue and abandon his efforts to convince the Jews. 
But they were not appeased, and, just as they had previously 
sought his life at Damascus, and set upon him at Thessalonica and 
at Corinth, so they beset him with conspiracies now. But he could 
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never be driven by fear to abandon his duty; and the Jews failed 
in the execution of their designs. When St. Paul had been at 
Ephesus for the space of two years a great tumult took place. Not 
only had the town of Ephesus been evangelized, but “all they who 
dwelt in Asia heard the Word of the Lord,” and so great was the 
number of converts that the worship of the great Diana, patroness 
of the city, began to be neglected. The sale of the little silver 
models of her temple, which brought “no small gain to the crafts- 
men,” had sensibly diminished. The workers, therefore, at the 
instigation of Demetrius the master-craftsman, set the whole city 
in an uproar, and, seizing two of Paul’s companions, they rushed 
into the theatre. The Apostle gave fresh proof of his courage, for 
he wished to enter among that raging mass of humanity, to attempt 
to turn even that opportunity to good, probably intent on his mes- 
sage that “they are not gods which are made by hands.” St. Paul 
was small in stature, insignificant in person, but with the courage 
of a lion. He is a splendid example for us all to imitate. We all 
need courage to live up to our faith, openly to profess our belief in 
Christianity, to brave the superior sneer of those who fancy them- 
selves emancipated from such superstition. Let us make St. Paul 
our model in this matter, and resolve with him to risk not merely 
insult and derision for our faith, but, if need be, personal violence 
and even death itself. But courage must not degenerate into fool- 
hardiness. St. Paul yielded to the entreaties of his disciples, and 
to the advice of certain influential citizens, and did not enter the 
theatre. Indeed this incident brought his mission at Ephesus to a 
close. It was no longer considered wise for him to remain there. 

Such, my dear brethren, is an outline of some of the incidents 
recorded of St. Paul’s sojourn at Ephesus, the first city of the 
province of Asia, and of some of the lessons it points for us. St. 
Paul was one of the great men of the world as well as one of the 
saints of God, and the study of his life is most instructive for our 
own progress along the path of virtue. 
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TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


AFFLICTION AND.THE FAITH 


BY THE REV. STEPHEN MURPHY, O.M.I. 


“Lord, come down before that my son die.’—John, iv, 49. 


SYNOPSIS.—The miracle recorded in the day’s Gospel emphasizes the im- 
portance of affliction in connection with a salutary faith. 


I. The Galilean ruler would never have sought the presence of the 
Messiah, if his son were not dying. 


II. For the sake of illustration choose analogous cases from the circle 
of every-day acquaintance. The miserly soul, the epicure, the selfish 
coquette seldom are found to renounce their baneful habits until they 
are punished in the very passion that they have worshipped. Their 
punishment brings them to their knees in the presence of their Maker. 


III. Perhaps we ourselves, though priding ourselves on our Chris- 
tiamity, have not yet attained the frame of mind which made the Ruler 
so earnest a follower of Christ, We may only expect that the sufferings 
of the future will work a beneficial change in this respect and prepare us 
for something better than worldly enjoyments. 


The day’s Gospel contains an excellent example of how affliction 
is made a means of Faith and salvation. The ruler, whose son was 
rescued from death by our Lord, is the person in whom the lesson 
is set forth. ; 

I. The ruler was an officer belonging to the court of King Herod. 
He was therefore a person of consequence, noble alike by birth 
and dignity, while wealth gave him leisure to appreciate the blessings 
he enjoyed in a happy home and family. 

Had these advantages continued without drawback, the Messiah 
would have attracted nothing more than a passing notice. It is 
true detailed reports of local happenings had come to the ears of 
the ruler. Like most worldly people, he delighted in current gossip. 
It was quite a novelty for him to witness the dismay of the priests 
and scribes from Jerusalem in view of the teachings and works 
of our Saviour. The excitement of the simple population about 
Capharnaum was known to him as well as Herod’s extreme curiosity 
to see a miracle performed. But the king’s officer was amused 
rather than disturbed by matters that he imagined could never 
interfere with his quiet domestic life. He was perfectly satisfied 
with his lot; and why should he go out of his way to follow a new 
system so contrary to the fixed habit of years? 
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It has often been said that man proposes but God disposes. A 
dearly loved child of the ruler was suddenly seized with a malignant 
fever that shortly reduced him to the last extremity. The stricken 
parent had unlimited services at his command, but he was quickly 
convinced that human aid was unavailing. He beheld but one 
avenue of hope in his distress and that was where the power of the 
Master of Nature manifested itself. He saw that he must appeal 
to our Lord Jesus, in whose career and achievements was plainly 
visible the finger of God. 


We shan’t impugn the motives that influenced the ruler when he 
undertook a long journey to Cana, more than two score miles dis- 
tant, where he hoped to induce the great Prophet to come and save 
his child from dying. His anxiety for his offspring, the persistency 
and urgency of his appeals, merit more praise than blame. “Lord, 
come before my son die.” Parental distress is a sacred thing. In 
the present instance it merits special reverence since it is made the 
stepping-stone to strong and salutary faith. “Go,” said Jesus, “Thy 
son liveth.” The inspired page assures us that the ruler believed 
the words of the Messiah regarding the recovery of his son. If 
later events reveal how the fever departed at the exact hour when 
Jesus spoke, we have undeniable proof that the ruler’s belief in 
Jesus and his adherence to Him was a true conviction of His omni- 
potent power and Divine personality. And not only he believed but 
also his house. 


Ii. In the light of this Gospel miracle, let us strive after a true 
appreciation of God’s dispensations. The case of the Galilean ruler 
is not a peculiar one. Similar treatment at the hands of Providence 
will be found affecting the lives of most mortals and especially the 
lives of Christian men and women. 


If our Heavenly Father by merely distributing blessings could 
secure our fidelity, love and gratitude, we may be quite sure He 
would refrain from sterner measures. ‘To inflict punishment seems 
repugnant to the infinite clemency. If punishment is inflicted, it is 
because our obstinacy and malice admit of no other alternative. 
Our poor human nature is so lamentably deficient in virtue. Kind- 
ness and leniency, instead of binding us to our Sovereign Benefac- 
tor, serve but to increase our guilt since indeed our ingratitude is 
thereby deepened and our pride intensified. If we will be saved 
we have to encounter the hard lash of adversity and its blows must 
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fall where our hearts are the most keenly sensible to pain ere our 
pride is brought low and our obstinacy softened. 

I have said the case of the ruler is not an isolated one. Perhaps 
you are acquainted with a miserly person among your neighbors. 
You know he is a close-fisted business man who estimates values 
by the sole standard of cash. His energies are directed to indus- 
trial pursuits, bargains, money, bonds and merchandise. Thoughts 
of his soul or of the life to come are the smallest of his worries. 
How bitter does he find the contrast when customers will no longer 
deal with him, when all his treasures and chattels have vanished 
from his grasp. But the emptiness he then finds in the outer 
world turns his thoughts inward to his conscience and his Creator. 
Why did he not expend his energies for a worthier purpose? 

You sometimes meet with a man of pleasure. He is a popular 
favorite whose chief passion is excitement of. all kinds. He pat- 
ronizes everything going, games, races, card-parties, entertain- 
ments. He gets the finest of clothes and the choicest of food. 
He indulges in drink whenever he can as well as other excesses 
not polite to mention. The lean period of his life arrives when 
he can no longer take comfort out of bodily enjoyments. Disease 
assails him in its most virulent form. His senses, instead of being 
means of gratification, are channels teeming with ceaseless torments. 
He is reminded of Job in the midst of his afflictions. Like Job, if 
he suffer enough, he will acknowledge that it is God that gives and 
God that takes away. 

There are few women not vain of their attractions. How few 
are not anxious to be the object of masculine worship and the 
envy of their sex! Matchmaking, dancing, dressing, visiting, talk- 
ing about neighbors, make the days and hours pass pleasantly 
enough and what besides these things is worth a hairpin? But 
time in his relentless course ruins the charms of the would-be 
society belle. It may well happen that the vexations resulting 
from feminine follies have effectually soured her temper. Few are 
the friends of the unfortunate. In the long hours of her deserted 
life she has ample leisure to recognize the great truth that governs 
human existence. All is vanity except to love God and serve Him 
alone. 

And thus it is Almighty God, to correct their ways, usually pun- 
ishes men in the very matter by which they have been furthest 
separated from Him. The vain society woman, the sordid pleasure 
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seeker, the grossly-minded business man, as well as the ruler 
mentioned in the Gospel are examples of how Providence deals 
with mortals who forget the purpose for which they were born. 

III. When the Gospel tells us the ruler himself believed with 
his whole house, there is a deeper significance for our personal 
profit than we at first surmise. It signifies that the ruler ceased to 
limit happiness within the bounds of an earthly home, that his 
former easy-going manner of living was discontinued. It means 
that the vision he had of the majesty of the Son of God was 
revealed by him both to the immediate members of his family and 
to the servants and dependants of his estate. He recognized that he 
had no mean responsibility when he undertook the task of shaving 
so great a number of individuals follow in the straight and narrow 
path of self-sacrifice and renunciation inculcated by the doctrine of 
our Saviour. 

Now let us ask ourselves a question. Are we as ready as the 
ruler to renounce the comforts of life? Have we ever manifested 
such an anxiety and activity as he surely had to bring others con- 
nected with us to a firm realization of the strict conduct that is 
becoming to those who proclaim themselves the adherents of Christ? 
I fear that the answer is a negative one. 

The reason lies in this fact that we have not yet suffered suff- 
ciently to give us a true prospective of things temporal and eternal. 
We have not yet undergone enough misery and distress to make 
us feel the insecurity of our present state. There are further dis- 
appointments for us to face before our hearts will be entirely 
weaned from the deceitful joys of earth. The death of friends, 
losses of fortune, the destruction of health and personal charms 
are events that perhaps still remain to happen under God’s direction 
to shatter the pride of our hearts and make us yearn for the endur- 
ing happiness of heaven. 

That we may console ourselves at the view of what future years 
will bring, let us recollect the importance that St.Paul attaches to 
adversity in the scheme of salvation. “We glory also in tribula- 
tions ; knowing that tribulation worketh patience, and patience trial, 
and trial hope. And hope confoundeth not; because the charity of 
God is poured forth in our hearts by the Holy Ghost who is given 
to us” (Rom., v, 3-5). 
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TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


RESTITUTION 


BY THE REV. FERDINAND HECKMANN, O.F.M. 


“Pay what thou owest.”—Matt., xviii, 28. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The Gospel enjoins the duty of restitution and 
reparation. 

I. Restitution must be made for the injury done to the temporal pos- 
sessions of our fellow-man. (1) This duty is founded on (a) the virtue 
of justice, (b) the virtue of charity, (c) the repentance and firm purpose 
of amendment necessary for the remission of sins. (2) The punishment 
of the neglect of this duty. (3) The order which must be observed in 
making restitution. 

II. Restitution and reparation must be made for the injury done to the 
honor and good name of our fellow-man (1) by calumny, (2) by detrac- 
tion, (3) by contumely. 

III, Restitution and reparation must be made for the injury done to the 
soul of our fellow-man by giving scandal, 

Conclusion. 


“Pay what thou owest.” ‘This is a demand of both human and 
Divine justice. God in His infinite justice must necessarily demand 
that every debt of sin be paid to the last farthing. In order to 
obtain life everlasting, it is not enough to die to our sins and for- 
sake them entirely; it is also necessary to live in the full accom- 
plishment of justice. ‘Who shall dwell in thy tabernacle, O Lord?” 
says the royal prophet. “He that walketh without blemish and 
worketh justice” (Ps., xiv, 1,2). To obtain the remission of other 
sins, it is sufficient to be heartily sorry for them and uprightly con- 
fess them with a firm purpose of amendment; but sins by which an 
injustice has been done to our fellow-man cannot be forgiven and 
blotted out unless the wrong done to him is repaired. The virtue 
of justice requires that to the penance and repentance for sin by 
which we have injured our neighbor be joined reparation and resti- 
tution. We can injure our neighbor in his temporal possessions in 
his honor and good name, and in his soul. Each of these violations 
of our neighbor’s unimpeachable rights requires reparation and 
restitution. 

Restitution, then, is an act of justice by which exact reparation 
as far as possible is made for an injury that has been done to 
another. An injury may be done to another by taking away from 
him, or detaining from him, what is known to belong to him in 
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strict justice, and by wilfully doing him damage in his property. 
Whosoever, therefore, has taken away anything from another un- 
justly, whether by force or fraud, or has been the guilty cause of 
its being taken away by others, or has in his possession against the 
owner’s will or knowledge the goods which he knows belong to 
him, is bound by the strictest laws of justice to restore these goods 
to their true owner either in kind or value, and also to make up 
the loss the owner has sustained for want of them through his fault 
if he be able; otherwise he is incapable of receiving pardon for 
his sins. Again, whosoever has unjustly caused any loss or damage 
to his neighbor in his temporal possessions is bound by the same laws 
of justice to make compensation for the loss or damage as far as 
he is able, otherwise his sin will never be forgiven. 

This obligation of reparation and restitution is founded upon the 
natural, Divine, and human laws of justice. As justice between 
man and man requires that what belongs to another should be 
rendered to him, justice is violated by keeping from another against 
his reasonable will what belongs to him, and by wilfully doing 
him damage to his property. Justice therefore requires that resti- 
tution and reparation be made whenever that virtue has been 
violated. A duty prescribed by the natural, Divine, and human 
law of justice, which has moreover the greatest influence on our 
eternal salvation, must necessarily be reputed a duty of the strictest 
obligation. Such is the duty of restitution. The law of God in 
the severest terms and under pain of forfeiting all our rights to 
the kingdom of Heaven obliges us to restore whatever we have 
acquired unjustly. ‘Thou shalt not steal,” says the Lord; by which 
commandment we are not only forbidden to take away by force or 
fraud anything from our neighbor, but also to keep unjustly what 
belongs to him; for as the end of this Divine law was to provide for 
the safety of mankind in general, and to secure everyone in the 
possession of his property from any outward injustice, this end 
would not be sufficiently attained, were it lawful for anyone to retain 
peaceably what he has unjustly acquired, because such a retention 
is as detrimental to the neighbor’s welfare as any theft. If the law 
says. “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s goods,” which being only 
an act of the mind is highly criminal before God, how much more 
so is it not to retain in our hands or to deprive our neighbor of his 
property. The Old Law says, “Whosoever has taken away anything 
by stealth, shall make good the loss to the owner. If any man steal 
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an ox or a sheep, and kill or sell it, he shall restore five oxen for 
one ox, and four sheep for one sheep. If that which he stole be 
found alive with him either ox or ass or sheep, he shall restore 
double” (Exod., xxii, 1, 4 12). 

The obligation of restitution is also founded on the love we owe 
our neighbor in virtue of the Divine command, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” How can we pretend to love him whilst 
we unjustly retain in our possession what belongs to him. “Do not 
do to another,” says the law of charity, “what you do not wish to 
be done to yourself.” We certainly desire that others restore our 
property or repair the injury done to us, so we should treat them in 
like manner. 

The fulfillment of the duty of restitution is included in the firm 
purpose of amendment which is necessary for the forgiveness of 
sin. There can not be a firm purpose of amendment unless the 
injustice done to the neighbor is repaired. God pardons sin only 
when repented of, and true repentance for injustices committed 
implies the effectual desire of repairing them. “Sin is not forgiven,” 
says St. Augustine, “unless the ill-gotten goods are restored.” The 
prophet Ezechiel tells us “that if the wicked man restore the pledge, 
and render what he has robbed, and walk in the commandments of 
life, and do no unjust thing, he shall surely live and shall not die” 
(Ez., xxxiii, 15). Zaccheus, a rich publican, one day received our 
Saviour into his house with joy, and full of sorrow for all his sins 
of injustice and oppression, made a generous resolution. “Behold,” 
he said, “the half of my goods I give to the poor.” It was a fine 
thing for this rich man to give half of all he possessed to the poor, 
but our Saviour spoke no word of praise. When, however, 
Zaccheus made this important addition to his statement, “And if I 
have wronged any man of anything I restore him fourfold,” our 
Divine Saviour said to him, “This day is salvation come to this 
house” (Luke, xix, 9). Neither contrition nor almsgiving would 
have been of any avail to him unless he also made restitution where 
it was due. 

“Neither thieves nor rapacious men,” says St. Paul, “shall pos- 
sess the Kingdom of God” (I. Cor., vi, 10) ; by rapacious men we 
must here understand, as St. Augustine tells us, those who appro- 
priate to themselves and retain the property of others. If, as St. 
James assures us, there will be “judgment without mercy to him 
that hath not done mercy,” if Jesus Christ will say on the last day 
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to those that have not fed the hungry, given drink to the thirsty, 
or clothed the naked, “Depart from me, ye accursed, into everlasting 
fire,” how much more terrible will then not be the judgment of those 
who have not restored ill-gained possessions or repaired the injury 
they have done to their neighbor; if those are worthy of hell who 
have not performed works of mercy according to their wealth, what 
will then be the punishment of those who fail to restore what belongs 
to another? They will for all eternity experience the woe pro- 
nounced over them by the prophet Habacuc: “Woe to him that 
heapeth together that which is not his own” (Hab., ii, 6). 

Restitution must be made by him who is the author of the in- 
justice or injury to his neighbor. If the object of which he has 
deprived him is still forthcoming he is bound to restore it to him. 
But if the stolen object is no longer in his possession, or if he has 
only done damage to the property of his neighbor, he must com- 
pensate him for the loss sustained. If the author of the injury 
dies without having satisfied his obligation, the duty of making resti- 
tution or reparation passes down to his heirs. If these do not per- 
form their duty, then the obligation of restitution devolves on those 
who by council or action were accessory to the sin of injustice, or 
who did not hinder it although it was in their power and their duty 
required them to so hinder it. Restitution or compensation must 
be made to the injured person or his heirs. Only in case this should 
be impossible can the duty of restitution be satisfied by giving to 
the poor or to some other charitable purpose. Never, however, is 
the guilty person allowed to derive gain or profit from his acts of 
injustice. Absolute impossibility on his part alone will absolve him 
from the duty of restitution and reparation. 

“A good name,” says Holy Writ, “is better than riches, and good 
favor is above silver and gold” (Prov., xxii, 1). “Man,” says St. 
Francis of Sales, “possesses three lives: the spiritual life which con- 
sists in the possession of sanctifying grace, the material life which 
consists in the union of soul and body, and the civil life which con- 
sists in the honor and good name which he enjoys in human society.” 

If it then is an unavoidable duty of conscience to restore ill-gotten 
goods or to repair the damage done to the property of another, it is 
a still greater duty of conscience to repair the injury done to the 
honor and good name of our fellow-man. 

We injure the honor and good name of our fellow-man by 
calumny. One can render himself guilty of the sin of calumny in 
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three ways: By imputing to his neighbor a fault of which he knows 
him to be innocent, or by attributing to him a vice which he has not; 
by augmenting the real faults of the neighbor; by interpreting in 
a bad way the good actions of the neighbor or by accusing him of 
evil intentions. Such a robber of his neighbor’s good name is bound 
to retract the calumny before those persons in whose presence he 
has made it, and only if for some grave reason it would be impos- 
sible for him to make the retraction, or if the calumniated person 
should dispense him from it, is he freed from the duty of retraction. 

Again we can deprive our neighbor of his honor and good name 
by detraction. Detraction is the unjust damaging of another’s good 
name by the unnecessary revealing of some fault or crime of which 
he is really guilty, or at least is seriously believed to be guilty. The 
detractor because he has violated not only the virtue of charity but 
also that of justice, since every man has an unimpeachable right to 
his good name, is bound to restitution. He must do his best to put 
back the one whom he has outraged in the possession of the good 
name which the latter hitherto enjoyed. He must, when a favorable 
opportunity presents itself, speak well of the defamed person and 
thus try to restore his good name. Many seek to excuse the injury 
they have done to their fellow-man by detraction, saying: “What 
I have said is true.” Frequently it is not true, and nothing else than 
a false surmise; and even if it should be true there is no right on 
our part to make it public. “The tongue,” says Holy Writ, “is in- 
deed a little member, but a world of iniquity” (Jam., iii, 5). Every 
one is bound to be so careful in the use of his tongue that he does 
no injury to his neighbor in his speech. As long as the fault or 
crime of our neighbor is secret, he has a right to his good name, 
and it would be robbery to deprive him of it. 

Another way in which the good name and honor of our fellow- 
man can be injured is contumely. Those render themselves guilty 
of contumely who accuse another of dishonorable words or deeds 
in his presence in order to hurt his feelings. He who in this manner 
has unjustly violated the honor of his fellow-man must repair the 
injury by an apology. 

Man’s greatest and most precious possession on earth is his in- 
nocence and virtue. To deprive him of these is a grave injury and 
demands reparation and restitution. We deprive our fellow-man 
of innocence and virtue by giving scandal. Scandal may be given 
by words, by actions, or by omissions. Scandal in words consists in 
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speaking against religion and its ministers, by blaspheming, cursing, 
and by words against modesty. Scandal in action is given by mis- 
behavior in church, by working on Sundays, by disputes, anger and 
quarrels, by violating the laws of fast and abstinence in the presence 
of others, by indecent familiarities, by debauchery, and by im- 
modesty in dress. Scandal by omission is given by neglecting to 
hear Mass on Sunday, by neglecting the Easter Communion, by 
neglecting to watch over the conduct of those persons committed 
to one’s charge. In short, scandal is given whenever the Command- 
ments of God or of the Church are publicly transgressed which 
may cause our neighbor to offend God. The evil caused by scandal 
is often irreparable. Hence the dreadful anathema of our Lord: 
“Woe to the world because of scandals; woe to that man by whom 
scandal cometh; it were better for him that a mill-stone should be 
hanged about his neck, and that he should be drowned in the depth 
of the sea” (Matt., xviii, 6, 7). Those who have given scandal are 
bound to repair the injury they have done to their neighbor’s soul 
as far as lies in their power by giving a good example, by means of 
good counsel, by exhortations, and most of all by prayer. 

See then to it that you do no injustice or injury to your neighbor 
in his possessions, good name, or soul. And if you have been guilty 
of any injustice towards him, make reparation to him as soon as 
possible, knowing that without due reparation for all sins of in- 
justice it is impossible to save your souls. 





TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


CHURCH AND STATE 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JOHN S. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


“And Jesus saith to them: Whose image and superscription is this? They 
say to Him, Caesar’s. Then He saith to them, Render to Caesar therefore 
the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.”—From 
the Gospel of the Sunday. 


SYNOPSIS.—Man, possessing an immortal soul, feels that he is but a pil- 
grim upon earth, that, being made for the Infinite, he cannot find com- 
plete rest in anything less than God. Upon earth he therefore lives two 
lives, a natural life and a supernatural life. Church and State. Each has 
its own ends and aims. The character of each. The Church the more 
important. Nevertheless obedience to temporal authority a duty of 
Catholics, as long as this authority refrains from interfering with mat- 
ters that pertain to the spiritual authority. 
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1. Dearly Beloved Brethren: Philosophers tell us that “Man is a 
rational animal.” This seems to be a very accurate definition. In so 
far as his body and its various organs and their functions are con- 
cerned, man is as truly an animal as the horse, which he drives, or 
as the kine, that feed in the meadows. But, then we must remember 
that in addition to his complicated body, “so wonderfully and fear- 
fully made” (Ps., 139), man possesses an immortal and a rational 
soul. It is just this that makes all the difference. It is just this 
that raises him above all the rest of the visible world, and that 
secures for him dominion over the birds of the air and the beasts 
of the field, and over the blind forces of nature. It is this gift of 
reason that places the crown of authority upon his head, and the 
sceptre of rule in his hands. 

The brute beast is made for this earth alone. It can aspire to 
nothing higher, it has no needs but what the earth can supply, and 
is wholly unconscious of any joys or pleasures, but such as are 
earthly. The beast is perfectly content with its present surround- 
ings, for it knows of nothing greater or higher or better. 

But man is totally differently constituted. He feels that he is 
but a pilgrim and a stranger upon earth, and that he has not here a 
lasting city. He knows full well that he is not created to grovel 
upon the earth, to indulge his bodily appetites, nor to seek his hap- 
piness in material and perishable things. No. He knows that his 
home is an eternal, not a temporal one; that his Father is God Him- 
self ; and that the heavens above are his final and permanent dwell- 
ing-place; and that being made for the Infinite, he can never find 
complete rest in anything less than God. 

2. But, my brethren, if man is destined to live for ever in Heaven, 
he is destined, for a time at least, to live upon earth; in fact, his 
earthly career is intended to fit him for his Heavenly one. Hence 

man may be said to live two different lives at the same time: his 
natural life and his supernatural life, each of which imposes upon 
him its own particular duties and obligations. Now, with a view 
to assist man in carrying out these two sets of duties, God has 
established two great societies; one we generally speak of as the 
Church and the other as the State. Each of us is, at one and the 
same time a subject of the Church and a subject of the State, and 
burdened with duties towards both. This much is clearly implied 
by St. Peter, who commands us not only to “fear God,” but also to 
“honor the King” (St. Peter, ii); and yet more clearly and em- 
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phatically by our Divine Lord Himself, when He said: “Render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are 
God’s” (Matt., xxii, 20). 


Each of these two Societies, the Church and the State, is complete 
in itself and independent of the other. Each has its own ends and 
aims. The State is concerned with man’s present and earthly wel- 
fare. It exists to secure to each member of the commonwealth the 
opportunity and the liberty to develop his natural talents and to 
exercise his natura! abilities. It maintains order. It punishes 
crime. It administers justice. It protects the weak from oppres- 
sion; it defends the rights of each; and it undertakes, for the public 
good, a great number of tasks, which individuals, when left to them- 
selves could never accomplish. Thus, it lights up and drains our 
cities ; it supplies them with water ; it builds bridges, makes railways, 
establishes the daily post, and opens out communications between 
one part of the country and another. Further, it provides for our 
national defence, i. e., for the army and the navy; and arranges 
treaties with foreign Governments, and so forth. In short, the State 
is a necessity, if man is to rise above the condition of the savage, 
and to become properly educated and civilized. And, as man re- 
ceives so many advantages from the State, so he, on his side, is 
obliged by the moral law, to respect the civil authority, and to obey 
its laws, so long as it does not step beyond its proper boundaries. 


3. Some there are who would persuade us that the authority of 
the State springs from the people, and that the civil government 
possesses no sanction beyond that which is conferred by the multi- 
tude over whom it rules. This is not the teaching of the Catholic 
Church. She lays it down with unmistakable clearness that all au- 
thority, even purely civil authority, is from God. “By me,” says the 
Almighty, “kings reign and lawgivers decree just things. By me 
princes rule and the mighty decree justice” (Prov., viii, 15,16). Yet 
more explicit still are the inspired words used by St. Paul in his 
Epistle to the Romans. “There is no power but from God; and 
those that are, are ordained by God” (Romans, xiii, 1-4). 


4. Man is so constituted by nature and character that it would be 
impossible for multitudes to live together in great cities and king- 
doms, and to form vast communities, unless they submitted to some 
authority. Archbishop Ireland compares civil society to “a city 
built upon a mountain, within whose bosom rage a thousand vol- 
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canic fires.” For a nation is made up of millions of human beings, 


differing from one another and opposed to one another in character, 
inclinations, interests, ambitions and aims. In order that there may 
be harmony among them, mutual sacrifices are essential. The pas- 
sions of men, when left to themselves, acknowledge no control. 
These passions must be repressed. The poor envy the rich; in- 
feriors hate superiors; the strong would use their strength to op- 
press the weak; the proud and ambitious seek to rise to opulence or 
fame on the ruins of their fellows, and each would seek his own 
personal advantage at the expense of his neighbor. From such 
disasters humanity must be rescued. How? By the just exercise 
and control of a competent authority. Where such authority exists 
there will be order, peace, and civilization. Where no such au- 
thority exists there will be crime, disorder, discontent and chaos. 


5. Now, in order that this authority may have full scope and 
exercise its proper influence, it must be recognized and accepted by 
the governed as rightful and just. Majorities possess no inherent 
rights, even though they may possess power. And mere brute force 
and violence, in the absence of right, is pure despotism; and despot- 
ism never succeeds. On the contrary, despotism engenders re- 
sistence, provokes revolutions, and leads to the perpetual hatching 
of plots. It is only in so far as men recognize the lawfulness of 
authority and their duty of obedience that the civil power will yield 
its legitimate fruits. Once persuade the multitude that God is 
watching over them, that all authority emanates from Him, and is 
Divine, and that God’s majesty encircles with its rays magistrates, 
legislators, and rulers of nations, and then the people will obey the 
law and willingly make the requisite sacrifices. With us Catholics 
this duty is very clear and indeed unmistakable. St. Paul, inspired 
by the Holy Ghost, teaches that disobedience to the civil authorities 
is asin and acrime. His language is most emphatic and energetic. 
He tells us that “He that resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance 
of God; and they that resist purchase to themselves damnation.” 
“Wherefore,” he adds, “be subject of necessity, not only for wrath, 
but also for conscience’s sake” (Rom., xiii, 2-5). 


6. And this is no real hardship, for, provided we do our duty and 
wrong no man, we need not stand in any fear of the civil arm. 
What says St. Paul? “Wilt thou,” he asks, “be afraid of the 
Power?” He answers his own question, saying: “Do that which is 
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good, and thou shalt have praise from the same, for he is God’s 
minister to thee for good. But if thou doest that which is evil, fear ; 
for he beareth not the sword in vain” (Rom., xiii, 4). 


7. We must not infer from what has been said that God is espe- 
cially addicted to any one particular government; or that He favors 
a monarchy more than a republic, or a republic more than a 
monarchy. No. So far as the particular system or mode of gov- 
ernment is concerned, God is absolutely indifferent. It rests with 
the nation and with the people how they are to be governed. They 
are left perfectly free in the matter, and may choose to be ruled by 
an absolute monarchy, a limited monarchy, an oligarchy, a democ- 
racy, or a republic, or by any other legitimate authority. God leaves 
to each nation the settling of such points. For, people are differently 
constituted, and what best suits one may be most unsuitable to an- 
other. 


8. All that we have any right to insist upon and to affirm is that the 
authority, once properly established, acquires a Divine right to exer- 
cise control and to dispense laws, and to hold the reins of govern- 
ment. And, be it monarchical or be it republican, the citizens are 
bound to obey it, in all things lawful, and not merely through fear, 
but also for conscience sake; and as having one day to render an 
account of their actions before the tribunal of Almighty God Him- 
self. 


We have pointed out that the civil power is from God, and its 
decrees binding in conscience. And this, of course, is incontestable. 
Yet it is true only in so far as rulers keep within their own proper 
province. The civil government has to do with man’s temporal and 
earthly welfare, and with the peace and prosperity of the people in 
this life. It has nothing whatsoever to do with man’s superior and 
eternal interests and has no right to legislate on Church matters. 


g. If any government should attempt to encroach upon the 
Church’s domain, so as to interfere or hamper its superior authority, 
it is acting ultra vires, and then it may and indeed must be resisted. 

And this is no imaginary danger, as history abundantly testifies. 

Strictly speaking, there should be no friction between Church 
and State. There is no reason, but man’s perversity, why the civil 
and the ecclesiastical powers should not work together in harmony. 
Their respective spheres are quite distinct, and yet, while keeping 
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within their own boundaries, each can help on and advance the 
interests of the other. 


10. Indeed, we may gather from history in how many ways 
the influence of the Church has already helped to promote the 
end of civil government, which is the temporal well being of man. 
Thus, to give a few instances, the Church’s doctrine that all men 
are equal, and all brothers of Jesus Christ, has gradually per- 
meated men’s minds and done a great deal towards inducing them 
to abolish slavery. So, too, the Church has helped much to raise 
the condition of women, by teaching that marriage is a Sacrament 
as well as a contract; by proclaiming it indissoluble, and also by ex- 
hibiting and drawing attention to the exalted dignity of Mary, the 
Mother of God. The Church has also exercised considerable in- 
fluence in restraining tyranny and oppression, by reminding men 
of the final Judgment, when God will deal with and punish all in- 
justice and iniquity. The poor and the downtrodden have also 
gained much from the State, because the Church has taught it that 
all men, whether rich or poor, whether noble or ignoble, are children 
of the same Divine Father in Heaven, and that whatever is done 
for the least and most needy will be taken by Jesus Christ as being 
done to Himself. In these and in countless other ways the Church 
has been of real, though indirect assistance to the State, and furthered 
the temporal no less than the eternal interests of man. And as the 
State owes much to the Church, so the Church may owe something 
to the State. For each can legislate for its subjects in such a 
manner as (without departing from its proper sphere and end) to 
promote the end of the other. 


11. But, alas! The State does not always keep within its lawful 
boundaries. History shows that the civil power will often usurp 
the place of the Church, and hinder her rather than help her in 
the discharge of her most sacred duties. In such cases the State 
has to be resisted and opposed. Instances meet us from the very 
dawn of ecclesiastical history, and continue with greater or less 
frequency throughout the ages. Thus, we read in the Acts of the 
Apostles, how St. Peter and John were apprehended and cast into 
prison because they preached the doctrine taught by Jesus Christ. 
The following morning they were brought before the tribunals and 
were commanded not to speak any more in the name of Christ, nor 
to promulgate His doctrine. But here the local authorities were 
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clearly exceeding their lawful powers. Though the Apostles were 
ready to obey the magistrates in all things that appertained to their 
jurisdiction, they could not listen to, nor accept, nor act upon an 
immoral and iniquitous law. The Apostles answered their judges 
by exclaiming: “If it be lawful, in the sight of God to hear you 
rather than God, judge ye” (Acts, iv, 19). So, heeding not the 
threats of their. persecutors, they went on preaching and proclaiming 
the doctrine of Christ, even though they were ill treated and vilified, 
and finally put to death for the Faith that was in them. 


So it has been from the beginning even until now. Good Catho- 
lics have always been ready and willing to serve the State, to de- 
fend the State, and to obey the State, so long as the State recog- 
nized its own limitations and refrained from usurping the authority 
of the Church. But if the State trespasses beyond her proper 
boundaries and begins to dictate in matters affecting Faith and Re- 
ligion, if it seeks to force men’s consciences, then it is simply at- 
tempting to exercise an authority that in no way belongs to it. 


Consider the country of England in the sixteenth century. So 
long as the State was content to exercise its own proper functions 
it found no more loyal subjects than Catholics. But the State grew 
impatient of the spiritual power of the Church. King Henry VIII. 
and Queen Elizabeth were not satisfied to rule over men’s bodies. 
They would rule over their souls as well. Their unfortunate Eng- 
lish subjects were not allowed to follow the dictates of their own 
conscience. They could not call even their souls their own. They 
were commanded, under pain of a most cruel death, to abandon 
their most cherished beliefs: to denounce Holy Mass; to deny five 
out of seven Sacraments; to deny the jurisdiction of the Pope, even 
in purely spiritual matters, and to attend the new Protestant services. 
It was made high treason to say Mass, or even to assist at Mass, 
and the very religion which had been the glory of England for a 
thousand years and had secured for her the charter of her liberties, 
was now suddenly and absolutely banned and forbidden by act of 
Parliament. Bishops, cardinals, priests and religious, as well as 
laymen and women were deliberately thrown into prison, tortured 
and put to a cruel and violent death, because they affirmed, as did 
the Apostles of old, that “one must obey God rather than man,” 
and that while rendering to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, they 
must also render to God the things that are God’s. The noblest 
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heads rolled on the block. The most saintly characters were hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, because they loved God and His truth more 
than life itself. 

But the particular point on which we desire to lay special stress 
is that these very martyrs, these men who were put to a most hor- 
rible death, were really most loyal and exemplary citizens. In all 
matters over which the State exercised lawful jurisdiction, they 
were ever ready and glad to obey. Even that iniquitous and master- 
ful sovereign, Henry VIIL., and his cruel daughter, Queen Elizabeth, 
they recognized as their legitimate sovereigns, and they expressed 
themselves ready to submit to them in all things lawful. It was 
only when these rulers claimed sovereignty over the Church of 
God, and over men’s conscience, that they refused to yield. 


This is made manifest in a most marked way, in their trials. We 
will give but an instance or two, though it would be easy to find 
hundreds. 

Thus blessed Thomas Cottam was condemned to death in 1582, 
simply because he was a priest. On arrival at the place of his 
execution, he was forced to look on while another priest, Father 
Richardson, his companion, was being hanged, cut down alive, and 
then disembowelled and quartered. Having completed his bloody 
work, the executioner, as was the custom, seized the severed head, 
and holding it up all streaming with blood towards the multitude, 
who had gathered to see the inhuman sight, cried out, “God save 
the Queen.” At this all eyes turned towards blessed Thomas Cot- 
tam, to see how he would be affected. But he merely said: “Yes, 
God bless her and save her. With all my heart I wish her pros- 
perity as my liege and sovereign Queen.” But the sheriffs were 
not satisfied with these words. They bade him add: “And supreme 
head in matters ecclesiastical.” To this the saintly martyr replied: 
“Had I put in those words, I would have been discharged two years 
ago. But to accept her as head of Christ’s Church would be to 
deny my Faith and to imperil my salvation. For the rest, I have 
never done anything against her Majesty.” Since he could not, in 
conscience acknowledge Queen Elizabeth as supreme head of the 
Church, his fate was sealed, and like his friend Richardson, he too 
was hanged, and then disembowelled and quartered, and his limbs 
hung up over the city gates, to inspire terror into less valiant souls. 


Or consider the case of a secular priest of the name of John 
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Shert, or Short, who suffered death on May 23, in the same year, 
1582. On reaching Tyburn, the place of execution, the sheriff in- 
formed him that he was authorized to offer him his life if only he 
would confess himself guilty. But he boldly replied: “What! 
Shall I save this frail and vile carcass and damn my own soul! 
No! I am a Catholic. In that Faith I was born; in that Faith 
will I die; and here shall my blood seal it.” When he had finished 
speaking, his tormentors asked him, tempting him, what he thought 
of Queen Elizabeth. Now we must remember that she was most 
cruel, vindictive, spiteful and unjust, and was hanging and dis- 
embowelling and quartering her Catholic subjects all over the king- 
dom. Yet, in spite of this, the holy martyr showed no resentment, - 
and declared himself quite ready and willing to acknowledge her 
temporal authority as head of the State, which of course was really 
all she had any right to demand. He said in a clear voice: “I 
acknowledge her for my sovereign Lady and Queen, for whose 
prosperous estate and well being I have always prayed.” But that 
did not satisfy these bloodthirsty villains. So they proceeded to 
enquire of him “if he thought her to be supreme governor under 
Christ of the Church in England?” He at once replied, though he 
knew death would be the consequence, “I will give to Caesar that 
which is his; and to God that which belongs to God. The Queen 
is not and cannot be supreme head of the Church, nor can any other 
be, but the Pope.” This act of sublime faith and superhuman 
courage was all they wanted. The executioner was told to get on 
with his bloody work. The saintly priest then began to pray, and 
then, while commending himself to God, the cart was drawn from 
beneath him, his body swung from the rope, and his noble soul went 
to God, to receive the reward of its love and faith and constancy. 


These few instances, which might be multiplied almost in- 
definitely, show how the State may sometimes step beyond its 
proper sphere and arrogate to itself powers that God has committed 
to His Church alone. Such usurpation must always bring trouble 
and conflict and suffering. And those who are responsible for it, 
will have a heavy account to render. 


12. In conclusion, I would observe, that so long as the State 
attends to its own business, and refrains from claiming the spiritual 
power which God has placed in the hands of His Church, a genuine 
Catholic will always be found to be not only a loyal subject, but the 
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most loyal of all. Why? Because with a Catholic, loyalty is a 
solemn duty; a religious obligation. If he honors the king, obeys 
the law, and serves his country, he does so on principle. His loyalty 
is not the outcome of any mere feeling or sentiment or tradition. 
It is not based upon his affection for a particular individual who 
chances to wield the supreme authority, but is founded on what he 
recognizes as the Law of God Himself. 

In a word, a Catholic who knows that he is bound to “render to 
God the things that are God’s,” is well aware that he is equally 
bound, and by the same authority, “to render to Caesar the things 
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that are Caesar’s. 
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A SERIES OF APOLOGETIC DISCOURSES 


XII. THe TRANSFORMING POWER OF CHRISTIANITY 


Far away in Judea our Divine Saviour sowed a seed which 
sprouted and grew, until it became a mighty tree, stretching out its 
branches over the whole world, and the birds of the air, 7. e., the 
nations of the earth, came and dwelt under its shade. This tiny 
seed was Christianity, and it grew with incomprehensible rapidity, 
as even its adversaries admit; it grew with no natural resources, in 
fact, in spite of all manner of hindrances, in a truly miraculous way. 
The seed and the tree are plainly of Divine origin, for God alone 
could make an insignificant seed thrive and grow until it attained 
such majestic proportions. 

The spread of Christianity, marvelous as it is, is not the only 
miracle connected with it, nor the only proof of its Divine character. 
What do we mean by Christianity? It behooves us to answer this 
question, but, before we can do so, we must examine it more closely. 
The essential character and force of a thing is revealed in its 
activity. What, may we ask, was the activity of primitive Chris- 
tianity? What effect had it upon those who accepted its doctrines 
and obeyed its commandments? If you will listen attentively, my 
brethren, you will, I think, be convinced that we have here a 
miracle still greater than the outward extension of the Church; its 
effects upon individuals, families and nations reveal its power to 
change and transform, and this power, though less tangible and vis- 
ible than its growth, is, nevertheless, an undeniable proof of the 
divinity of our holy religion. 

1. In the short parable of the leaven our Saviour taught us what 
the action of Christianity would be. “The kingdom of Heaven,” 
He said, “is like to leaven, which a woman took and hid in three 
measures of meal, until the whole was leavened” (Matt., xiii, 33). 
Meal is an inert mass, composed of many grains, each cold, motion- 
less and almost worthless. Put leaven into it and watch how it 
works ; it seems to give life to the meal, which rises and moves as 
the fermentation proceeds, until at last the whole is leavened, and 
all the meal is bound together firmly, not a particle escapes the 
influcnce of the yeast, and it is transformed into a perfectly new 
substance, fit to be used as food. Meal symbolizes the human race, 
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to which our Saviour added the leaven of His teaching, example 
and grace—and when the leaven had worked, the human race, pre- 
viously pagan, became Christian. In order to appreciate the magni- 
tude of the transformation, we should have to know the full misery 
and evil of paganism, but if I were to attempt to describe these 
things to you, I should have to speak of subjects unfit for mention 
before Christians. I need, however, only remind you of what 
St. Paul says in his epistle to the Romans, where he alludes to the 
foul desires of the heart, uncleanness, shameful passions, unnatural 
vice, iniquity, malice, avarice, wickedness, envy, contention and 
deceit. It is enough to remember that pagans as a rule were devoid 
of all mercy and pity and how could they be otherwise? Are not 
all these vices the natural outcome of the tendency to evil which 
the sin of our first parents implanted in every human heart? From 
whom could men learn anything better, or whence could they obtain 
moral strength to act differently? From their gods? We have only 
to read the writings, I will not say of the Fathers, who may be 
regarded as prejudiced, but of the pagan authors, e. g., the dialogues 
in which Lucian, a pagan philosopher, depicts the thoughts and 
actions of these deities in accordance with the ideas of their wor- 
shippers. We find nothing but envy, jealousy, revenge, sensuality 
and passion. Yes, it was from their very gods that the unhappy 
pagans acquired vices of which they might perhaps have been 
ignorant; they learned every kind of wickedness and remained 
devoid of mercy and pity. 

Let us now consider the working of the Divine leaven—the trans- 
forming power of Christianity. Scarcely had the new leaven been 
brought into the world when, slowly but surely, it began to work. 
What was dead, awoke to a higher, supernatural life; what was 
fleshly, became spiritual; what was proud, became humble; enemies 
became friends; the hard and cruel became merciful and compas- 
sionate; the human became divine; and all this was due to the 
leaven of Christianity. Even the pagans could not help seeing the 
change. The younger Pliny, in a report sent to the Emperor 
Trajan, says that the Christians bound themselves by oath not 
to commit crimes, but to refrain from theft and adultery, and to 
aim at loyalty and honesty. He had himself examined them, and 
found them guilty of no offence save the profession of Christianity 
(Ep., x, 97). Lucian says of the Christians that their first legis- 
lator impressed upon them that they were all brethren; they dis- 
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played incredible activity, and where their chief interests were at 
stake, they shrank from no sacrifice (Peregrin, 13). Galen, a pagan 
physician, reports that it was a matter of everyday occurrence to 
see Christians facing death with more courage than any pagan philos- 
ophers would display, and he expresses great surprise at the control 
that they exercised over their passions, since they led pure and 
chaste lives in holy modesty, and many of them, men as well as 
women, renounced permanently even the permitted pleasures of 
family life (Galen. De sent. polit. Platon.). Harnack, commenting 
on this passage, remarks that it would hardly be possible to imagine 
a more unbiassed and splendid testimony to the high morality of the 
early Christians. 

Tertullian writes: “The care that we take of the helpless, and 
our active charity are marks whereby our enemies recognize us. 
‘Behold,’ they say, “how these Christians love one another’—they 
themselves hate one another—‘and how each is ready to die for the 
other’—whereas they themselves are more inclined to kill one an- 
other” (Tertull. Apol., 39). Cecilius, a pagan writer quoted by 
Minucius Felix, says of the Christians: “They know one another by 
secret signs, and love one another almost before this recognition” 
(Min. Fel. Oct., 9). 

No wonder that the apologists of Christianity appeal to its en- 
nobling and sanctifying power, when addressing their pagan antag- 
onists. Justin, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria and Origen all 
do this. “Look,” they say, “at our works, and tell us what fault 
you have to find with them. You persecute us, but can you convict 
of any real crime one of those whom you bring before your trib- 
unals? We are rated simply because we are Christians, you can 
reproach us with no other offence.” Men who could use such lan- 
guage must have been very sure of their own position. A most 
interesting instance of an appeal of this kind has been preserved in 
the so-called letter to Diognetus, the only manuscript containing it 
unhappily perished in the flames during the siege of Strassburg in 
the Franco-Prussian war. Diognetus, a pagan holding some im- 
portant office, seems to have asked a Christian friend for informa- 
tion about Christianity. Instead of writing a learned disquisition, 
the friend simply described the Christians’ mode of life. He writes: 
“Christians are not distinguished from other people by their lan- 
guage or country or outward customs. They do nothing extraor- 
dinary ; they follow the national usage in their food and clothing— 
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but if you study them you will see how, though they dwell on the 
earth, they are pilgrims bound for Heaven; they are in the flesh, 
but live not according to it; they are persecuted, and love their 
adversaries; they are poor and make many rich; they are despised, 
yet they bless. Such are the Christians, or, to sum it up shortly, 
they are to the world what the soul is to the body. The soul pre- 
serves and animates the body, which derives all its goodness and 
beauty from the soul. Such are Christians and such is Christianity ; 
in fact, God alone could teach us, and nothing but the example of a 
God could enable us to be what we are; in very truth, Christianity 
is not the work of men, but the power and strength of God have 
made it what it is.” 

2. It would be a delightful task to examine more closely the lives 
of the early Christians and to admire their virtues in detail. There 
is abundant material in the works of contemporary writers; the 
difficulty would be where to begin and where to end, and we should 
never have done. One point, however, is so conspicuous that it is, 
as it were, the keynote to all the passages that I have quoted. 
Everywhere we notice how the leaven of Christianity binds men 
together in charity that embraces enemies as well as friends. Our 
Divine Saviour Himself said: “By this shall all men know that you 
are my disciples, if you have love one for another” (John, xiii, 35) ; 
and: “Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them that persecute and calumniate you” (Matt., v, 44). He 
taught His disciples to have brotherly love for one another; He 
proclaimed: “Blessed are the merciful,” and His actions showed 
His sympathy with all sufferers. His followers understood His 
teaching, for St. Paul says: “If I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not charity, I am become as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal” (1 Cor., xiii, 1), and St. John: “Let us 
love one another, for charity is of God. . . . God is charity” (1 
John, iv, 7, 16). 

If you want to see how the early Christians obeyed this law of 
charity, read the Acts of the Apostles, in which we are told that 
they were of one heart and one soul; read the epistles of St. Justin, 
Martyr, of which Harnack, a writer by no means enamored of 
Christianity, says that they contain a vast amount of charity and 
sympathy. Do not imagine this charity to have been blind and 
sickly so as to cause the poor and needy to be helped in some mis- 
taken way, and to lead to nothing else. No, this charity was wise 
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and discriminating. According to the earliest regulations, no man 
fit for work was to be supported for more than two or three days. 
“If he be an artisan, let him work for his food, and not be idle; if 
he will not, he is making Christianity a source of profit, and you 
should beware of such a person” (Doctr. Apost., 12). “Give work 
to those who are fit for work, and show mercy to those who are 
unfit” (Epist. Clem., 8). How was this mercy shown? Tertullian 
gives a beautiful account of the money collected for the support of 
the poor, the education of orphans and the care of the aged (Tertull. 
Apol., 39). The Church in Rome wrote to that in Corinth about the 
year 96: “Who has not experienced your hospitality? Who does not 
know that you would rather give tan receive? Who has not heard 
of your well nigh insatiable desire to do good? Who is not aware 
that you vie with one another day and night in striving to benefit 
the brethren?” Pope Cornelius said that the Christian community 
in Rome supported 1,500 widows and persons in need of help 
(Euseb. Hist. eccl., vi, 43). Great kindness was shown to widows, 
whom Polycarp calls “the altar of God” (ad Phil. 4). On many 
Christian monuments in Gaul we read: “he ransomed prisoners.” 
Aristides remarks (Apol. 15) that the Christians spoke of slaves as 
their brethren, whereas the pagans sometimes used them as food 
for their fishes. Dionysius, a bishop, thus describes the ravages of 
the plague in Alexandria: “The pagans forsook those who were sick- 
ening with the disease; even their nearest and dearest they cast 
half-dead into the streets and left the corpses unburied. But our 
brethren did not shrink from danger; on the contrary they fear- 
lessly visited and tended the sick, and many laymen, as well as 
priests, died in consequence” (Euseb. Hist. Eccl., vii, 22). A simi- 
lar account of the great pestilence in the time of Maximinus Daza 
is given by Eusebius (ix, 8): “The charity of the Christians was 
then most plainly revealed to all pagans, who actually praised the 
God of the Christians, and acknowledged that His followers alone 
were truly good and God-fearing men.” 

Charity towards enemies was a virtue wholly unknown to the 
pagan world, but how many instances of this heroic charity, utterly 
impossible to unregenerate human nature, have been recorded in 
every century of the Christian era! Who taught St. Stephen to 
pray for his enemies? Who gave the saints strength to love their 
adversaries? We read in the Lives of the Saints of St. John Gual- 
bert, a Florentine officer of high birth. His only brother had been 
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killed in a quarrel, and John was full of revengeful thoughts, when 
one day, being himself surrounded by his men, he met his brother’s 
murderer. He drew his sword, only to let it sink, for the mur- 
derer came up with his arms crossed upon his breast, and begged 
for mercy; and John remembered that it was Good Friday. “Love 
one another,” “love your enemies,’ were the words frequently 
uttered by our Saviour, but on Good Friday He set us an example 
of infinite charity. 

I have tried briefly to describe to you the power of Christianity 
to transform men’s hearts. It is a theme so lofty that the tongues 
of angels would never weary of it. Such virtue, and above all such 
charity, is indeed a great miracle, and the writer of the epistle to 
Diognetus might well say of the Christianity of the Second Century 
that it was not the work of men, but the power of God. 

But, my brethren, Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever, and the force of Christianity has not changed during all its 
existence. Can we, however, truthfully assert that Christians are 
still the same? Should we venture to bid the opponents of Chris- 
tianity consider our way of life? Are we filled with charity? I 
will not allude to the indescribably sad spectacle presented by those 
who, whilst they call themselves Christians, never cease to despise 
and slander the holy Catholic Church and her children. No, theirs is 
no true Christianity, for they have not the spirit of Christ. Let us 
rather look at home. How is it that our lives bear so little resem- 
blance to those of the early Christians? Why are we so eager for 
amusement, so easy-going, so uncharitable towards our neighbors. 
We are often told that we ought to improve and are in great need 
of reformation—and it is true, though not in the sense in which 
the remark is generally made, viz., that we should do well to dis- 
courage popular devotions, and say our prayers in English. No, 
these are mere externals; the reform that we require is in our 
lives. And how is this to be effected? There is only one way, the 
same way that at first brought about so wonderful a transformation 
among men. Let us apply this method, and have recourse to the 
Divine leaven of our Saviour’s doctrine, example and grace. This 
leaven must work in our hearts and in our daily life, and when it 
does so, we shall behold fresh miracles, and shall be like the early 
Christians, humble, obedient, temperate and full of active charity 
towards others. This is the reformation that we want, and it will 
be the most glorious triumph of our holy religion. Amen. 
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THE CHURCH IS HOLY 


ADDRESS BY THE RT. REV. WM. T. RUSSELL, D.D., LL.D., 
BISHOP OF CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Theological terms for the most part convey a rather misty and 
confused conception to the average mind. The words holy, sanc- 
tified, religious, righteous and justified mean the same thing to most 
people, and to many they are mere cant expressions, so vague as to 
mean almost nothing. When we claim for any religious organiza- 
tion that it is the holy Church of Christ, we must first clearly define 
the meaning of the word holy according to Scriptural usage, and 
secondly we must show that the religious organization in question 
has a right to claim the title holy as its special attribute. 

In Scripture, the two words holy and sanctified mean the same. 
They are used in regard to places, things and persons. For example, 
certain lands among the Israelites were to be holy to the Lord, 
that is, separated, set apart from other lands, for religious pur- 
poses. Again the Israelites are commanded to sanctify the first 
fruits and the first-born of all animals, that is, set them apart unto 
the Lord for sacrifice. Likewise Aaron and his sons were to be 
holy to the Lord, that is, separated from the rest of the Israelites 
and devoted to the special work of the altar. Finally, God is called 
holy, holy, holy, that is, the One who is separated from and tran- 
scends all else. The basic idea underlying all usage of the word 
holy is, therefore, found in such words as separated, set apart, 
isolated, distinct, different from others, exclusive and select. 

The Church of Christ we should expect to find holy, that is, unlike 
other organizations, (1) in its life and character, (2) in its purpose 
and the means to attain that purpose, (3) in its fruits. 

I. Holy in its Life and Character.—In its life the true Church 
of Jesus Christ must resemble its Master in being separated from 
the world. “If you had been of the world,” said our Lord, “the 
world would love its own; but because you are not of the world, 
but because I have chosen you out of the world, therefore the world 
hateth you” (John, xv, 19). “The disciple is not above the 
master, nor the servant above his lord. If they have called the 
good-man of the house of Beelzebub, how much more them of his 
household. Do not think that I came to send peace upon earth; I 
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came not to send peace but the sword. For I came to set a man 
at variance against his father and the daughter against her mother 
and the daughter-in-law against the mother-in-law. And a man’s 
enemies shall be they of his own household. He that loveth father 
or mother more than me, is not worthy of Me; and he that loveth 
son or daughter more than me, is not worthy of Me. And he that 
taketh not up his cross, and followeth Me, is not worthy of Me. 
Everyone therefore that shall confess Me before men, I will also 
confess him before My Father who is in Heaven. But he that shall 
deny Me before men, I will also deny him before My Father who 
is in Heaven” (Matt., x, 25-38). 

Our Lord warned His Church beforehand of its future trials, lest 
it be scandalized at the things which were to come upon it. “They 
will put you out of the synagogues,” He said, “yea, the hour cometh 
that whosoever killeth you, will think that he doeth a service to 
God” (John, x). 

Now, I ask, which of all the denominations calling themselves 
Christian does this description fit? Of all the Christian churches 
which is the one that is looked upon as a separate organization? 
Which stands apart from all the others? Against which one are all 
the others united in opposition? Is it not true that all the numerous 
Protestant denominations are at variance on every point except 
one—hostility to the Catholic Church? Is it not true that, while 
Protestants profess to leave everyone to his own interpretation of 
the Scriptures, and find no fault with a friend who becomes an 
Episcopalian, a Presbyterian, a Methodist or a Baptist, they will 
condemn and often ostracize one who becomes a Catholic? Is it 
not true that there is only one Church which demands for Christ’s 
sake a separation even from father, mother and all that is dear? 

Which Church to-day is in every land under the sun, and by 
every nation is persecuted. A few years ago there were Catholics 
amongst us so weak as to be ready to admit that all Christian de- 
nominations were more or less alike; but during the last five years, 
in which the Catholic Church has been singled out for misrepre- 
sentation, calumny, and vile persecution in this country, these weak- 
spined Catholics must be convinced that they are not regarded as 
other people. They may be surprised at the position In which 
they find themselves. It is unjust, yes, often cruel; but let them 
not be shocked. They knew not formerly of what spirit they were. 
Through this persecution our Lord has taught them that His Church 
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is not like other churches. If it were of the world, the world would 
love its own. 

It was said of our Lord that He was holy, in this, that He was 
not like other teachers of religion. “Behold,” they said, “He teaches 
as one having authority, and not as the Scribes and Pharisees” 
(Matt. vii, 28; Mark, i, 22). Of all the Christian denominations 
to-day, which church stands apart, is holy, like Christ, in this 
respect? There can be only one which speaks with authority—the 
Catholic Church. For all the others—the Protestant churches— 
have abandoned authority and rest merely on private judgment. 
There is not a single Protestant teacher, minister or bishop, how- 
ever learned or eminent, who can say with authority to the most 
ignorant of his congregation: “My friend, the law of God com- 
mands thus and so.” The other, according to Protestant principles, 
will have an unquestionable right to reply: “I am sorry we can’t 
agree. My interpretation of the law is different.” 

II. Holy in Its Purpose and Means.—The Church of Christ must 
be holy, that is, distinct and separated from all other organizations, 
in the purpose of its existence, and the means it uses to attain that 
purpose. 

“T came down from Heaven, not to do My own will, but the will 
of Him that sent Me. And this is the will of My Father that 
sent Me: that everyone that seeth the Son and believeth in Him, 
may have life everlasting” (John, vi, 38-45). “As the Father hath 
sent Me, so also I send you.” 

It is plain from this that the special purpose of the Church of 
Christ is to save men by teaching them to do God’s will. The idea 
of doing God’s will whether one likes it or not, whether one derives 
comfort from it or not, is foreign to the Protestant conception of 
religion. The Protestant regards religion from the viewpoint of 
man. The Catholic considers religion from the viewpoint of God. 
The Protestant asks: how shall I attain comfort? The Catholic 
asks: what is my duty? The former aims at a self-conscious right- 
eousness; the latter aims to please God. Protestants generally re- 
gard religion as a convenient means to make children docile, hus- 
bands and wives faithful, and to produce good, patriotic citizens ; 
the duty to God is secondary. The Catholic looks upon religion 
primarily as his reasonable service to God, his Creator, Preserver 
and Redeemer ; all other considerations are secondary. Civilization 
and humanitarianism are the results of the Church’s influence, but 
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from the words of our Lord it is evident that they cannot constitute 
the primary purpose of the Church’s activity. Many of the non- 
Catholic churches to-day are devoting themselves almost exclu- 
sively to the relief of humanity, while neglecting the worship of 
the Deity. 

Furthermore, the Church of Christ must be holy, that is different 
from all other organizations, in the kind of means it employs to 
attain its end. For the doing of His Father’s will our Lord em- 
ployed not riches, nor social influence, nor political power. On 
the contrary, He was so poor that He had not “whereon to lay 
His head.” Socially it was said of Him that: “He is a wine-bibber 
and a friend of publicans and sinners” (Matt., xi, 19; Luke, vii, 
34.) While He taught obedience and respect for all authority, He 
allied Himself with no political party. When approached on the 
subject, He said: “Render to Cesar the things that are Czesar’s, and 
to God the things that are God’s.” Referring to His Church, He 
said: “I am come to call not saints but sinners” (Mark, ii, 17). 
The Kingdom of Heaven (His Church) is like a net, gathering good 
and bad fish (Matt., xii, 47-49). It is a field sown with both wheat 
and cockle (Matt., xiii, 24-30). 

Now, when I speak of a church that is the wealthiest and most 
fashionable, you know what church I mean, and that it is not the 
Catholic Church. When I speak of churches that preach politics 
instead of religion from their pulpits and use political power to 
advance their spiritual hobbies, you know I do not refer to the 
Catholic Church. When I speak of churches that use, as their 
special means of proselytism, concerts, gymnastic associations, and 
swimming pools, you know that I do not refer to the Catholic 
Church. Neither can it be said that the characteristics I have just 
mentioned are the marks of the Church of Christ. When, how- 
ever, I speak of a Church that is called a wine-bibber, a -friend of 
publicans and harlots; a church which has little wealth, and whose 
members suffer from unjust discrimination; a church that is the 
refuge of the sinner and the outcast; a church which relies upon 
spiritual means primarily for the conversion of sinners and the 
spread of the Faith, you know that I cannot refer to any Protestant 
denomination. These things can be said of only one Church which 
stands apart from all others. As these things were said of Christ, 
they are said of the Catholic Church to-day. 

III. Holy in Its Effects—-The Church of Christ should always 
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be distinguishable from all other organizations by its spiritual ef- 
fects; for Christ promised that His Church would endure to the 
end of the world. The average Protestant has a very hazy notion 
about the purpose of Christ’s mission on earth. Vaguely, and in a 
large, confused sort of way, he will say that Christ came to do 
good, and that He established His Church to do good. True, but 
all men are engaged in doing good; and, generally speaking, all 
organizations are for some good purpose. Every beneficial society, 
life-insurance company, every city and state is an organization for 
doing good. What is it, then, that makes Christ and His Church 
holy, that is, apart from all others in the kind of good they are 
doing? 

The holiness or distinctness of the Church of Christ should con- 
sist in this, that, resembling its Divine Master, the good it accom- 
plishes must be, first, of a superior order, and secondly, the outcome 
of the most exalted motives. The goodness of Christ was unselfish 
and heroic. “Greater love than this,’ He said, “no man hath—that 
he lay down his life for his friend.” Can we find such transcendent 
goodness in the world to-day? This heroic, unselfish goodness, I 
assert without fear of contradiction, you will find in the Catholic 
Church as you will find it nowhere else. It is part of her ordinary 
life—it is continuous throughout the ages. Come with me to the 
leper settlements, where priests and nuns are giving their lives for 
the afflicted, after sacrificing home, relatives, friends, comforts, 
riches and all else that is dearest to the human heart. Call to 
mind the devoted missionaries who go out from home to foreign 
lands—not, like Protestant missionaries, with their wives and chil- 
dren and servants and plenty of money,—but to suffer and to die. 
But you need not go so far afield. The great sacrifice that the 
Catholic priesthood represents is so general as to attract little or 
no attention. With all our faults, it is a noticeable fact that 
Protestant ministers endeavor to imitate us by wearing the Roman 
collar, and nothing pleases a preacher more than to be mistaken for 
a Catholic priest, and called “Father.” Imitation is born of admi- 
ration. Seldom do we realize the enormous sacrifice exemplified 
in this city by the Little Sisters of the Poor, the sisters in our hos- 
pitals and schools, and the Sisters of the Good Shepherd. Protes- 
tantism unfurls its flags, and beats its drums, and grows eloquent 
over the achievements of a Florence Nightingale or a Clara Barton. 
It is right that it should. They deserve all honor. They were noble 
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women. But let us remember that the Catholic Church numbers 
such heroines, not by ones and twos, but by the thousand, in every 
land and in every age. 

Not only is superior virtue so general in the Catholic Church as 
to be almost common, but it is prompted by the most exalted mo- 
tives. There are some, indeed, outside the Church, who give them- 
selves without money consideration for the service of others, in 
helping the poor, in teaching the ignorant, and in alleviating the 
sorrows of the afflicted, but they do so almost invariably from a 
feeling of mere human sympathy or pity. The instances, moreover, 
of such generosity are exceedingly rare. The Catholic Church, how- 
ever proposes to her children all that is noble and generous in the 
motives and activities of the uplifter, but over and above the mere 
human sympathy that actuates the uplifter, she inspires her priests, 
nuns, and laity to labor for the highest conceivable motive—the 
love of God. Animated by such sublime motives, Catholic charity 
is as much exalted above ordinary, non-Catholic humanitarianism 
as Heaven is above earth. 

This explains why heroic virtue can be a part of the ordinary 
life of the Catholic Church. This is the key-note of the life of a 
Father Damien, a Francis of Assisi, and a Vincent de Paul, all of 
whom have many followers to-day. Inspired by this high motive 
in the Middle Ages, a St. Raymond could gather round him a mul- 
titude of men in the association for the redemption of captives, 
who bound themselves by vow to take the places of the Christian 
captives, and to live in slavery among the Turks, in order that pris- 
oners with wives and children might return to their homes. Has 
the world ever witnessed the equal of such goodness? It is fruit 
like this which proclaims the Catholic Church divine, and makes 
her holy—infinitely apart from and superior to all other religious 
bodies. 

“I beseech you, therefore, Brethren, that you present your bodies 
a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing to God, and be not conformed to 
this world.” Thus did St. Paul exhort the Christians of his day. It 
is to be regretted that, while the Church aims to make her children 
holy—unlike and apart from the children of the world, not all her 
children appreciate their superior vocation. From even its imper- 
fect knowledge of Catholic teaching, the world expects the Catholic 
to be a leader in good example. The Catholic too often, instead 
of asking himself: what are the ideals of my glorious Church? asks 
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himself: what is the rest of the world doing? Instead of cour- 
ageously upholding the sublime principles of the Catholic Faith, 
there are some who are nervously anxious lest they be judged dif- 
ferent from the worldlings around them. “My brethren,” as the 
Apostle says, “we are a holy people,” that is, “a people apart.” 
We are in the world religiously what the Jews are racially. 
Whether we will it or not, as long as we are of the Catholic Church, 
God has provided that the world will not regard us as other men. 
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THAT YOU PROVE TRUE TO YOUR EDUCATION 


BACCALAUREATE SERMON TO THE CLass OF St. JOSEPH’s COLLEGE 


BY THE REV. E. J. LYNG OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“Put you on the armor of God, that you may be able to stand against the 
deceits of the devil. For our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities and powers, against the rulers of the world of this 
darkness, against the spirits of wickedness in the high places.”—Eph. vi, 
11-12. 


The calm judgment of the world, my dear young men, confirms 
the Christian truism that education is the foundation-stone of future 
progress, the leaven of society and bulwark of morality. To remove 
for the space of a single year the schools and colleges that dot the 
entire land would be to produce a moral chaos and a mental stagna- 
tion that years could not eradicate. Hence do Governments so jeal- 
ously guard the years devoted to the training of youth, expending 
vast sums in the erection and maintenance of those institutions, 
where the seeds of civic pride and usefulness are sown in the minds 
and in the hearts of future citizens. Governments and peoples may 
differ in the methods of instruction, but none have ever disputed the 
real purpose of education, which is to equip its citizens to intelli- 
gently undertake and to conscientiously discharge the duties of State 
and the occupations of life that spell national progress and pros- 
perity. 

You, young men and graduates of the class of 1915, stand upon 
the threshold of a new existence. During your course of training 
you have presumably appreciated the character of the system of edu- 
cation under which you were being trained, which slowly, perhaps, 
but unmistakably, was forming in your young minds. habits of 
thought that shall distinguish you all the days of your lives, which 
was infusing into your souls an influence that strengthened the fibres 
of character and made your love of truth and virtue more pro- 
nounced ; in a word, a system of education which was stamping you 
indelibly with the magic mark of a “Jesuit student.” You have 
been the recipients of an education which the most brilliant minds in 
the Church contrived in perfecting and in which the most skilful of 
teachers and professors are engaged in expounding and imparting. 
The rudiments of secular education you received in the beginning, 
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then were unveiled for your instruction the vast and mysterious 
treasures of classic lore, at which many well-meaning though ill- 
informed persons scoff and waste their criticism. As you advanced 
in your course you realized better than your critics that the minds of 
the old Greek and Latin authors, who crystallized the best thoughts 
of old in the cast of a dead language, were lending tone and dignity, 
perhaps, to your own thoughts; that they were cultivating in you a 
love and appreciation of the literature of best thoughts of modern 
times and aiding you to form the first impressions upon which you 
were to build up a strong and enduring character. 

Sut the culmination of your education came within the past few 
years. In your classes of logic and natural philosophy you were 
initiated into the secrets of right reasoning, learning to confound the 
sophist and the skeptic, acquiring the faculty of discriminating be- 
tween truth untrammeled and truth disfigured by ignorance and 
every shade of private opinion. To make your education more 
secure, your heritage as a son of holy Mother Church and your dis- 
tinction as an American citizen more valuable, intrinsically and ex- 
trinsically, you entered upon the study of Christian ethics, appre- 
ciating more fully the principles and the laws of right living, seeing 
through the magnifying glass of reason how peoples may work for 
the weal or the woe of a nation. Thus within the span of eight years 
you have had extraordinary opportunities of acquiring an education 
which fitted you to take your place as a valuable citizen of the State 
and as a worthy son of Holy Mother, the Church. 

To-day, then, you are assembled to beseech the blessing of Al- 
mighty God upon your future lives and to hear the parting words of 
your alma mater. Her words to you are few, but they have behind 
them the weight of God’s authority, and although they are uttered 
by the lips of man, it is through the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 
Her words only confirm your training and sum up her past exhorta- 
tions and future ambitions in your regard in her parting advice to 
you: “Put you on the armor of God, that you may be able to stand 
against the deceits of the devil. For our wrestling is not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities and powers, against the 
rulers of the world of this darkness, against the spirits of wicked- 
ness in the high places.” 

This is the message your alma mater delivers to you—that you 
prove true to your education, ever faithful to and valiant in defend- 
ing the teachings of religion, no matter what may be the circum- 
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stances of life or the ambitions you may achieve. Never was there 
a greater need and demand than there is in the world to-day for 
Christian men. In your conduct and general expression you must 
convince the world of the wholesome training of the Catholic Church 
and prove to the scoffer and the unbeliever the inestimable value of 
Christian character. Magic word—character! Defying definition, 
yet recognized and appreciated by all, it sums up your moral, mental 
and spiritual status. By your speech and your actions you shall give 
the index to your manner of thinking and the purpose of your train- 
ing; you shall reflect the work of your many years within the walls 
of this college and shall betray whether or not that work has been 
a success. No matter what may be the material or secular success 
you attain, it shall all be in vain if it is acquired without just appre- 
ciation of the moral and personal value of character. Well might 
your alma mater give to each of you this parting exclamation: “Put 
you on the armor of God,” for the armor of God is the vesture of 
character. 

The Apostle St. Paul, my dear young friends, struck the keynote 
that rings clear and vibrant even at the present day: “Put you on 
the armor of God, that you may be able to stand against the deceits 
of the devil. For our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalites and powers, against the rulers of the world of 
this darkness, against the spirits of wickedness in the high places.” 
The foe who does the most evil is the insidious foe; for, unlike the 
open and aggressive attack of another enemy, there is no time to hurl 
back the assault, for the danger is scarcely ever realized until the 
harm is accomplished. So in the world to-day most of the battles of 
Christian warfare are waged with foes unseen, with weapons forged 
from the fertile minds of unbelieving and rebellious men. False 
maxims and false standards lead the unwary and unsuspecting to 
destruction. The keen minds of ill-designing men devise the snares 
and pitfalls that bring ruin of soul and body to untold thousands. 
The spirits of darkness are working their greatest harm upon the 
public platform and in the public press, reaching and destroying the 
faith of men, not through their senses, but through their intellect. 
Take away from man the noble purpose of his existence and imme- 
diately his mind and soul become a prey to insidious poison. Hence 
the propaganda of Satan is carried on by the dissemination of false 
doctrines, “so as to deceive if possible even the elect.” Science, so- 
called new religions, distorted history and new systems of “thought” 
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have contributed their quota of destruction in the campaign con- 
ducted by these “spirits of wickedness” against truth and virtue. 

The man of Christian character, my dear young men, must engage 
with these forces of evil in no mild or gentle hand-to-hand encounter, 
but, as St. Paul described it, it becomes a struggle and a wrestling 
against principalities and powers. There is left to you no other 
alternative but victory. But how, we ask? Your education is the 
answer. You have engrafted into your characters certain principles 
or ideas of moral rectitudes and justice, brooded over them in your 
studies, elevated them to standards of action and resolved to apply 
them habitually in your lives. You have been signally forearmed for 
the conflict in which you shall inevitably take part. Certain ideals or 
types of excellence have been proposed to you by your studies and 
by exhortation. You do not enter upon the arena of life unfit or 
unprepared, but rather like a strong man armed, being girt about 
with truth and having on the breastplate of justice, wearing the 
shield of faith and brandishing the sword of the spirit, which is the 
Word of God. 

Your retirement from the halls and classrooms of alma mater, my 
dear young men, is attended by certain feelings of reluctance and 
regret. You carry with you the memories of happy days spent in 
the society of devoted teachers and faithful friends. Their influence 
may strengthen you when other associations you may form in future 
life have failed and deserted you. But sweetest of all memories will 
be the memory of the sincere and earnest endeavor of alma mater, 
through these good Jesuit Fathers and scholastics, to form and 
mould you into worthy sons of the Church and into capable and 
loyal citizens of a great Republic. Let their work be apparent to 
all the world. Be faithful to them and to their teachings all the days 
of your lives. Then neither your natural nor supernatural foes will 
have any fears for you. Your success in life is assured if your war- 
fare is carried on with the weapons of principles and ideals. “There- 
fore, take unto you the armor of God, that you may be able to 
resist in the evil day and to stand in all things perfect.” 








CONFERENCES FOR MARRIED WOMEN 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XXIV. First Hoty ComMuNION 


By far the most important event during the school age, in fact 
one of the most important events during life, is the day of first 
Holy Communion. Do not think that all is well and done by the 
instruction of the parish priest and the school sisters. However 
much may depend upon these instructions, you, mothers, must never 
forget that before and during and after these instructions you are 
still the principal teachers of your children. Only then, when you 
close your eyes in this world, will your task be at an end, and you 
will be given reward or punishment according to how you have 
done this work. 

It must be your task to see that the instructions given in school 
bear the proper fruit. Nor will you lack opportunities for imparting 
instructions that only a mother can give. A few examples will ex- 
plain what I mean. 

You catch your child in the act of saying an unbecoming word, 
or a lie. Do not grow excited over this and threaten all kinds of 
dire punishments. The child will find out that these awful threats 
are never carried out, and it argues that it can continue saying 
those words or lies without much risk of chastisement. Here is a 
far better way: Ask the child whether it is not ashamed of using 
its tongue for such evil words when after a few more days our 
dear Lord will rest momentarily upon this very tongue in Holy 
Communion. The tongue should be as pure as the heart. A little 
girl may be guilty of an uncharitable act or remark. Speak to your 
child of the love of Jesus. He gives Himself to us. ‘We do not 
deserve such a generosity from Jesus; but here He is actually beg- 
ging us to receive Him. Hence we should never be uncharitable in 
our dealings with others. God loves those other children as much 
as He loves us, and even more if they are more virtuous and more 
charitable than we are. How can we claim that we love Jesus when 
we hate those whom He loves? Your child may be disobedient. 
Tell your child how obedient Jesus is in the blessed Tabernacle. He 
remains there, permits Himself to be carried out, permits His doors 
to be opened at any time day or night, and comes to us at our bid- 
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ding. See how obedient Jesus is, and He is God. How may you, a 
little helpless child, be less obedient, for the love of God, when God 
is obedient out of love for you. 

A proud child should be shown how humble Jesus is; a coarse 
child, how gentle Jesus is; an impure child, how pure and holy Jesus 
is; a boisterous and gossiping child, how silent Jesus is in the blessed 
Tabernacle. A child not fond of prayer should be told how Jesus 
prays day and night in the Tabernacle, although He has no need of 
prayer. But there Jesus is praying constantly to His Heavenly 
Father for us all. Now if Jesus prays, although there is no obliga- 
tion for Him, and if He prays for us, why should we not pray to 
Him since without prayer we cannot gain Heaven! 

These are a few of the many opportunities you mothers have 
of supplementing the instructions of priests and sisters, before, dur- 
ing and after these instructions for first Holy Communion. Any 
mother who has good judgment will know when one or another such 
practical application may be timely. That means of course that you 
always have the idea of religion uppermost in your mind. Do not 
say that such kind of instruction is out of place in our enlightened 
time. Our chief fault in education is that we do not teach enough 
of such lessons. Pious? Why, of course, you mothers must be 
pious if you want your children to grow up in piety and in the fear 
of the Lord. 

A prudent and saintly mother will prepare her children in a saintly 
way for their first Holy Communion; but a worldly mother will 
have only one thought: to make her child look the prettiest that day. 
Unfortunately her children get an idea that the day means nothing 
more than putting on all the style the parents can afford, and often 
just a trifle more than they can afford. 

An unhappy day it is for such ill-advised children. They, or 
rather their parents, overlook the real meaning of the day. The 
children ask for bread and such mothers give them stones instead. 
It is this silly, foolish mother that makes such children forget all 
about Jesus, the Divine Guest entering their heart, and instead 
makes her child think of empty show and sinful extravagance. 

To avoid such abuse most parish priests lay down rules for the 
clothing of children for the first Communion day. On this day the 
children should be forcibly reminded that we are all equal in the 
eyes of God, and that the only preferment we may expect before 
God is on account of our virtues. 
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The story is told of a little girl to whom her father gave a beau- 
tiful watch as a present for her first Holy Communion. A few 
days before the day of first Communion the girl asked her father’s 
permission to sell the watch. He asked her what she wanted to 
sell it for, and she replied: “One-half I will give to the Childhood 
of Jesus Society, so that a poor pagan child will be brought up to 
have the happy day that now will be mine, and the other half I will 
give to the poor widow next door that she may buy a white dress 
.for her little girl.” . 

The father was deeply touched by the charity of his little girl and 
let her do as she desired and, moreover, gave her a weekly allowance 
for charity. 

Even after your little ones have received their first Holy Com- 
munion it will be timely to remind them at every suitable oppor- 
tunity of the grace and the honor of having Jesus coming to their 
hearts. Curb their evil inclinations as you detect them, correct their 
bad habits if you notice any, and invariably bring their thoughts 
back to Jesus in Holy Communion. 

It is told of St. Louis, afterward king of France, that when he 
returned from chapel the day of his first Holy Communion, his 
saintly mother Queen Blanche spoke to him those memorable words 
that every mother should speak to her children. “Louis,” said she, 
“remain ever what you are now—pure and holy. If I were to know 
that you would ever commit a single mortal sin I should far rather 
see you fall down dead before me this very minute, much as I love 
you, for I love your holy soul more than your life.” The saintly 
prince with tears streaming from his eyes said, “Mother, do not 
fear, for rather would I die a thousand times than to grievously 
offend the good God even once.” 

This promise the holy king kept to the last. 

The event of first Holy Communion should be a feast day for 
the family circle. Upon this day give your little ones a heart-to- 
heart talk, as did this saintly queenmother to her son. The words 
may be few and plain; but fear not, they will be remembered by the 
children to their dying day. The celebration you may have for the 
day should be decent and in keeping with the holy event. It should 
not be marred by intemperance or other excesses. 

Solemn and happy as this day is for the little ones, it should be 
your object to have this day repeated for them as often as possible 
by making them receive Holy Communion as often as possible. 
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You must encourage your children to be frequent communicants. 
This means that also you, mothers, must be frequent communicants. 
As our dear Lord says, it requires a good tree to bring forth good 
fruit. You wish your children to grow up innocently and saintly; 
you mothers must be their models, in frequent Holy Communion. 
To be successful teachers of your children you must be their models 
and examples. Unless you give your children the benefit of the 
power of your example all efforts of priest and schoolsisters and all 
your preaching will be of no avail. Your children may, indeed, ac- 
cuse you of hypocrisy for telling them to do one thing, while you 
do the opposite. 
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BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XLVIII. GuImDANCcE 


Vigilance over your children is only half of your task. It is 
equally important for you to be a guide for them. 

We pity children who are bereft of their parents. These unfor- 
tunate children will have to pass through the dangerous years of 
youth, the time of greatest temptations, without the help of the 
guiding hand of father or mother. In the very years in which they 
are to decide upon the course of their life, the choice of vocation, 
their partners in marriage, they are without the ones who would 
advise them properly and guide them safely. And, alas, we have 
more reason at times to pity children who have parents that do al- 
most less for their little ones than do strangers for orphans. At 
least we may hope that dead parents will pray for the children they 
have left behind. But many living parents do not even do that much. 
There are thousands of fathers who boast that they have provided 
amply for their children, boast of giving their children the best of 
food, shelter and clothing, and think they are doing remarkably 
well. To this they add what they call an “education,” with a high 
school course thrown in. Is there anything else they might have 
done for their children? Let us see. The birds provide for all the 
wants of their little ones. The parent bird must hustle for food, 
and they feed their little ones before they eat. Parents do not do a 
bit more for their children than do the birds for their young ones. 
And what of the education? An education without religion may 
make people smart but not good. Hence parents cannot say they 
have done their whole duty if they only do as much as birds do for 
their young; nor can they say they have done all when they have 
given their children an education. A duty far more important is 
being overlooked by such parents. They must be the guides of their 
children. 

What the parish priest is for his parishioners the fathers must 
be for their children. The priest is not only the spiritual father of 
his people, the dispenser of the Sacraments, but their guide upon 
the road of salvation. So, too, you fathers are to be not only the 
givers of the natural lives of your children, not only the dispensers 
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of food and clothing, but the real guides and teachers of your 
children. 

You yourselves did not find the way of salvation by your own 
efforts. Time was when you were little children, and a pious 
father and mother taught you how to make the sign of the Cross, 
and to say your prayers. When you folded your tiny hands and 
began to say the Lord’s prayer you did not understand the full 
meaning of all the words. Even now you find new meanings and 
new lessons in them. But when you were little you had to learn 
the prayers by heart, and the rest would all come in the course of 
time. You had to be brought to the Confessional and to the altar 
railing, not that you understood everything as well as you do now; 
but you had to be guided and led the right way. And had you not 
been guided by good and faithful parents you would never have 
learned your religion. 

In your childish impulses you often felt inclined to do wrong; 
not because you understood the wrong of sin, but just to give vent 
to impulses that come from our evil inclinations. You had no in- 
tention of being full of malice or spite, but simply wanted to do 
as you saw others do. It required a strong “no” from your fathers 
to call you to duty, and now you are grateful to them for it. 

In the course of time you discovered that your father meant it 
when he said “no.” You found out that bad behavior made your 
father angry, and that you received punishment if you repeated 
your offense. Then it was you began to weigh your words and 
deeds. You found out it was far better to do what you were told 
than to do something contrary to the wishes or commands of your 
father. To do wrong meant you would suffer for it; to do right 
meant you would be praised by your father. You see how your 
fathers guided you to do right, even before you were able to under- 
stand the full difference between right and wrong. 

Now it is your duty to do the very same for your children. The 
task itself should be very hard if you recall how your fathers kept 
you from going wrong. Possibly their method was rather severe. 
Let it be that. If it was effective in making and keeping you good, 
why should it not be a good system to use for your children. If 
you were brought up well, use the same method for your children. 
The old way of bringing up children well, as you were brought up, 
is a reasonable one, because children have not changed, nor has 
human nature. 
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Children of to-day are of the same human nature as you, they 
have the same weaknesses, trials, temptations, the same impulses, 
the same inclinations to evil you experienced in your day. Human 
nature is the same throughout all times. Your children give you 
no problems that you have not given to your parents. Hence it 
should appear reasonable that you train your children and guide 
them in the same way in which you were brought up by your good 
parents. If you do as well with your children as your good 
parents have done with you, you need not worry about the out- 
come. With the same material and the same means the result 
will be the same. 


A young tree that inclines to one side will not grow up straight 
by its own efforts. It must be bent and held to something 
stronger and straighter than itself while still young, and it will in 
course of time grow up straight as it should. 

Children are like such young trees. They need a strong sup- 
port, a safe and able guide or, like trees, they will grow up the 
wrong way. 

In the days of early childhood, the laying of the foundations for 
building up a good character will take place. In the first place you 
must try to curb and control the evil inclinations, the result of 
original sin, and then you must make the child cultivate virtue. 


As to forming good habits in the heart of the child care should 
be taken that you learn the predominant fault of the child. That, 
no doubt, you will learn from being with the child. In all proba- 
bility, you or your wife, or both of you, had the same chief fault 
and even now you must be on your guard lest this old weakness 
of yours may crop out again. To curb such a fault you must 
induce the child to practise the opposite virtue. That particular 
virtue will seem the hardest for the child, but it might as well 
begin with this one, hard though it is, for all the rest of virtues 
combined will never amount to much unless that particular virtue 
gets a good foothold first. This task of guidance will often be very 
discouraging. But if the constant drop of water is able to hollow 
a stone, why should your constant efforts of guidance not succeed? 
The heart of your child is not hard like a rock, but soft as wax. 

Remember your parents had the very same troubles with you. 
The very moment sailors give up courage and the hope of saving 
the ship it is bound to go down. So long as the sailors still man 
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the pumps and work hard, the chances are they can save a ship and 
their lives; but let them give up hope and effort and all is lost. 

Soils differ and so do children. We cannot raise plants and 
flowers the same way in every soil. But the man of wisdom will 
ascertain how flowers and plants will grow upon one soil, and how 
they may be made to grow on another soil. So must the treatment 
differ with children. In most cases gentleness but insistence will 
bring about the desired results, but in some cases severity will be 
called for to do the work. 

It requires good judgment aided by experience to know how 
best to guide your children. Study the dispositions of your chil- 
dren, their ways, their weaknesses, as well as their good qualities, 
that you may know how to lead and guide them successfully. 
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NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY 
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Encyclical Letter on the Preaching of the Word of God 
(June 15, 1917). Summary: Christ willed to bring men to 
salvation through the ministry of preaching ; by the preach- 
ing of the Gospel the face of the earth has been renewed 
and by preaching the work of salvation will be continued. 
To-day, though the number of preachers is great, the moral 
condition of mankind grows worse. The word of God 
has not lost its power, nor are circumstances more un- 
favorable than in the time of the Apostles. The moral 
decay must be attributed to defects in preaching. 

1. Sometimes the office of preaching is exercised by the 
unfit, i. e., by those whose preaching is unprofitable to 
souls. Hereafter the Bishops, to whom preaching belongs 
as a part of their office, must delegate it only to those who 
have proved competent, as to science and morals, in two 
strict examinations. 

2. Sometimes the preacher is moved, not by the desire 
to bring souls to the knowledge and love of God, but by 
vain glory or desire for gain. 

3. Sometimes preachers fail because they have neglected 
some things that are necessary for the proper exercise of 
this ministry. What these necessary conditions are we 
learn from the example of St. Paul? (a) He was pre- 
pared not only by his knowledge of Divine things, but also 
by his entire submission to the Divine will, his spirit of 
labor and self-sacrifice, his life of prayer. (b) The sub- 
ject matter of his preaching was all the doctrines and com- 
mandments of Jesus Christ, even those that are more 
severe. (c) The manner of his preaching was not that of 
one who seeks to persuade only by natural and human 
arguments. (d) His purpose in preaching was to please 
Christ, not to please men. 
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Sacred Consistorial Congregation: 


In order that the teachings and prescriptions of the 
above Encyclical may be carried into practise, the Sacred 
Consistorial Congregation, with the entire approval of the 
Holy Father, has made the following regulations concern- 
ing sacred preaching. (June 28, 1917.) Summary: 


$ 
a 


Chapter I. By whom and in what manner preachers are 
to be chosen. (1-2) It belongs to Bishops to choose and 
depute those that are to assist them in the office of preach- 
ing. (3) Parish priests enjoy the faculty of preaching 
in virtue of their appointment, and the same is true of : 
the canon theologian as regards lectures on the Scriptures. 
(4) In other cases, in order to preach to the faithful in 
public churches or oratories, the permission of the diocesan 
Ordinary is necessary. (5) The faculty must be asked by 
him who has charge of the church, whether he be head of 
a Chapter, a regular Superior, a parochus, a chaplain, etc. 
(6-7) The name of the preacher for whom the faculty is 
sought must be proposed to the Ordinary a reasonable 
time in advance. (8) Those that disregard these provi- i 
sions with regard to the seeking and obtaining of the 
faculty to preach are to be punished by the Ordinary, even 
with suspension. (9) A preacher from another diocese 
must obtain the faculty to preach in writing, and the place 
and nature of the preaching must be designated. (10) 
Ordinaries are bound under serious sin to grant the faculty 
of preaching to no one of whose fitness they are not sure; 
when there is question of subjects of another diocese or of 
members of a religious Order, a favorable reply must have 
been received from the respective Ordinary or Superior. 
(11) An Ordinary or a regular Superior, when questioned 
by another Ordinary as to the fitness for preaching of any 
of their subjects are bound under pain of grievous sin to 
reply truthfully according to their best knowledge. The 
Ordinary receiving the information must be guided by it 
and preserve secrecy. (12) An Ordinary who has con- 
scientiously decided to refuse the faculty of preaching need 
not add any explanation when he makes his refusal known 
to him that asked the faculty. 
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Chapter IJ. In what manner the fitness for preaching 
is to be determined. (13) Ordinaries must not admit any- 
one to the ministry of the Word unless they are certain of 
his worthiness as regards science and morals. (14) The 
ordinary means to determine a candidate’s fitness in 
knowledge and delivery is a written and oral examination 
before three examiners appointed by the Ordinary. After 
or before this examination the Ordinary should inquire 
diligently about the candidate’s character and reputation. 
(15) According to the result of this two-fold examination 
the Ordinary may either grant or deny the faculty of 
preaching. The faculty may be granted either absolutely 
and unconditionally or conditionally and with certain re- 
strictions. (16) By way of exception Ordinaries may 
grant the faculty of preaching without a previous exam- 
ination, if they are certain of the preacher’s fitness. (17) 
It is strictly forbidden to grant diplomas of preaching to 
those that are not one’s own subjects or even to give them 
to one’s own subjects as an honorary title or a mark of 
esteem. (18) Ordinaries of regulars and exempt religious 
may appoint subjects whose worthiness they know, to 
preach within the enclosure of their religious houses; but 
for preaching in public churches, even of their own Order, 
the religious must take the examination before the local 
Ordinary, as prescribed in Art. 13, 14, 15. 

Chapter III. What is to be observed or avoided in 
preaching. (19) No one should undertake to preach un- 
less he has made a worthy and proximate preparation by 
study and prayer. (20) Only sacred subjects should be 
treated in sermons. If a preacher wishes to speak on a 
subject which, though not strictly sacred, is not unbe- 
coming to the house of God, he must first obtain per- 
mission of the Ordinary. The permission should be 
granted only when mature consideration shows its neces- 
sity. Preachers are absolutely forbidden to introduce 
political discussions into their sermons. (21) Funeral 
eulogies must not be pronounced without the previous 
and explicit consent of the Ordinary, who may even re- 
quire that the manuscript be submitted to him. (22) 
Preachers should study assiduously the Scriptures, the 
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Fathers and the Doctors of the Church. (23) Profane 
writers and authors should be sparingly quoted, especially 
if they be heretics, apostates or infidels. Persons still 
living should not be cited. (24) Let the preacher not seek 
the applause of his hearers, but the salvation of souls and 
the approval of God and of the Church. (25) The prac- 
tise of advertising sermons in order to attract hearers or 
of printing eulogies of preachers is an unworthy one which 
Ordinaries should not permit. (26) In his delivery the 
preacher should avoid all that is noisy, garrulous, declama- 
tory. (27) In his thought and choice of language he 
should accommodate himself to the capacity of his hearers, 
in his gesture and enunciation let him observe that modesty 
and gravity which becomes the representative of Christ. 
(28) Preaching should not be regarded as a means of 
gain or of promoting vain glory. The preacher should 
never forget that his life ought to be in conformity with 
his teaching. 

Chapter IV. Those to whom preaching should be for- 
bidden. (29) Preachers that neglect the prescriptions of 
the preceding chapter, if the offense has not been serious 
and there is hope of improvement, should be admonished 
and reproved once or twice by the bishop. (30) If they 
show no improvement or if they sin gravely to the scandal 
of the faithful, then (a) if there is question of his own 
subject or of a religious to whom he granted the faculty 
of preaching, the bishop must withdraw, either tempo- 
rarily or entirely, the faculty given; (b) if there is ques- 
tion of the subject of another diocese or of a religious 
that obtained his faculty elsewhere, the bishop must forbid 
such a one to preach in his diocese and must inform the 
preacher’s Ordinary as well as him from whom the faculty 
was received ; in graver cases the matter should be brought 
to the attention of the Holy See; (c) the bishop may and, 
if there is necessity, should interrupt the preaching of one 
who has been guilty of grave sin. (31) Preaching should 
also be forbidden, at least temporarily or for a specified 
place, to those who on account of their conduct or for any 
other reason, even though it be without their own fault, 
have so fallen in the public esteem that their ministry 
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would be fruitless or even harmful. (32) Each diocesan 
Ordinary should appoint in his diocese a commission of 
vigilance for preaching. It may be composed of the same 
priests who constitute the board of examiners for candi- 
dates. (33) When a preaching of greater importance 
takes place in a distant part of a diocese, the Ordinary 
should seek particular and precise information thereabout 
from the Vicar Forane or the parish priest. 

Chapter V. The remote preparation for the ministry of 
preaching. (34) Ordinaries and religious superiors must 
exercise great care that their youthful clerics are trained 
for preaching during their course of studies before and 
after ordination. (35) During their theological course 
these clerics should be taught the various kinds of preach- 
ing; they should familiarize themselves with and acquire 
a taste for the examples of sacred oratory which the 
Fathers have left us, not to speak of those that we find 
almost everywhere in the New Testament. (36) They 
should also be instructed as to delivery and pronunciation, 
that they may avoid the theatrical manner and acquire 
the manner proper to the pulpit, the gravity, naturalness 
and correctness that proceed from conviction and the de- 
sire to save souls. (37) Superiors of Seminaries and 
Houses of Studies should consider for what form of 
preaching each of their students is best suited in order 
that a report may be made to the Ordinary. (38) Ordi- 
naries should see to it that young priests perfect the 
initial instruction they received in the Seminary or House 
of Studies. (39) According to the reports received about 
them, young priests should first obtain practise in preach- 
ing simpler sermons, such as catechetical instructions, 
short explanations of the Gospel, ete. (40) Ordinaries 
may prescribe for their clerics that for a certain number 
of years they undergo an annual written and oral examina- 
tion on preaching. 











CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 
ABSOLUTION ON THE BATTLEFIELD 


A regiment of Catholic soldiers, doing service “somewhere in 
France,” is called upon to engage in active strife. Patritius, their 
chaplain, realizing the impossibility of hearing the soldiers’ con- 
fessions individually before the hour appointed for them to take 
their places in the trenches at the front, acted as follows: 

In a brief sermon he counseled them to make sincere acts of con- 
trition, and assured them that he would pronounce over them the 
words of general common absolution and exhorted them to ap- 
proach the altar for the reception of Holy Communion, and in- 
structed them to go to confession in the ordinary way the first 
opportunity they had, should any of them survive the danger which 
then threatened them. 

Questions—(1) Could Patritius validly and licitly give absolu- 
tion to a multitude by pronouncing the formula once only, provided 
that a change be made from the singular to the plural number where 
required? (2) Did Patritius act rightly in. administering Com- 
munion to the soldiers thus absolved? (3) Should he have in- 
sisted upon a subsequent integral confession if opportunity were 
given them to make such a confession? (4) What should be said 
about the question of the fast? 

Ad 1. Patritius could validly and licitly absolve in the manner 
described. All the requisite conditions for valid absolution are 
present in the case, and necessity guarantees its licitness. (Cf. 
Sabetti-Barrett-De Forma Sacramenti Poenit, p. 643, res. ad Quar. 
50.) 

Ad 2. Patritius did act rightly in exhorting the soldiers to re- 
ceive Holy Communion. In the declaration of the Sacra Poeniten- 
tiaria Apostolica dated Feb. 6, 1915, it is expressly stated: Nihil 
obstare quominus sic absoluti in praefatis adjunctis ad sacram Eu- 
charistiam suscipiendam admittantur. 

Ad 3. In the same declaratio just cited it is prescribed as fol- 
lows: Ne omittant vero cappellani militum, data opportunitate, eos 
docere absolutionem sic impertiendam non esse profuturam, nisi 
rite dispositi fuerint, tisdemque obligationem manere integram con- 
fessionem suo tempore peragendi, si periculum evaserint. 

Ad 4. A decree of the Sacra Congregatio, De disciplina Sacra- 
mentorum, dated Feb. 11, 1915, reads as follows: Milites ad proe- 
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lium vocatos (i soldati sual fronte) admitte posse, servatis servan- 
dis, ad Sacram Mensam Eucharisticam per modum viatici. 

Communio per modum viatici may be given to persons not fasting. 
In the case in question there may be no possibility, at least without 
a very great inconvenience, of observing the jejunium naturale. 
Hence the soldiers may approach Communion even though not 
fasting. (Noldin—De Subjecto Eucharistiae, No. 154. Sabetti- 
Barrett, p. 579, res. ad Quaer. 10.) 








BOOK REVIEWS 


The Book of the Popes. (Liber Pontificalis). To the Pontificate of 
Gregory I. Translated with an Introduction by Louise Ropes Loomis, Ph.D. 
(Columbia University Press, New York. $2.50.) 


This English translation of the Liber Pontificalis is one of the volumes 
from the series. “Records of Civilization: Sources and Studies,” edited by 
James T. Shotwell. It is a welcome addition to our historical literature, as 
few original copies of this celebrated work are found in the libraries of 
our country. It forms a complete collection of papal biographies, from 
St. Peter to Gregory I., A. D. 590. Modern historical critics, especially 
Mommsen and Waitz, place the date of its composition at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century,—an opinion shared by the translator. Duchesne, 
however, proves conclusively that the first series from St. Peter to Felix IL, 
(A. D. 530) was compiled not later than 530-32, and by an author con- 
temporaneous with Anastatius II. (A. D. 496-98) and Symmachus (498-514). 
Ancient catalogues or papal lists were freely used by the unknown compiler. 
Unfortunately, some apochryphal and spurious documents were used, and 
at a later date interpolations were made, notably the alleged correspondence 
between St. Jerome and Pope Damasus. These inaccuracies have been noted 
long since by historians and do not detract from the Liber Pontificalis as an 
historical document of rare value. 


The Philosophy of Education. By Rev. T. E. Shields, Ph.D., LL.D. 
(Catholic Education Press, Washington, D. C. $2.25.) 


Of the various and valuable works which Dr. Shields has already con- 
tributed to the cause of education, there is none, we think, which will be 
found more useful and acceptable to teachers than this, his latest book. 
It is hardly too much to say that the service the present volume will render 
to Catholic schools and Catholic educators will, indeed, be inestimable. For 
a very long time our teachers and instructors have felt the need of a 
Philosophy of Education, treated from the Catholic point of view. Other 
works on the subject have not been wanting, but they have been inadequate 
and incomplete. They have dealt with the problems involved, either without 
any regard for religion, or with religious conceptions so distorted and 
erroneous, that the results of their labors in many respects have been more 
misleading than directive, more harmful than useful. It is true that for 
some time our Catholic teachers have not been altogether dependent on 
these one-sided and dangerous works. A great many of our teachers 
throughout the country have enjoyed, for a number of years, the privilege 
of an acquaintance with at least a part of the contents of this present volume 
through hundreds of lectures delivered by the author; but all, we believe, 
will now rejoice to have at hand in permanent form a work so needful from 
the pen of so prominent an authority on education. The necessity and value 
of a Philosophy of Education are evident from the very nature and meaning 
of the terms. Teachers want something to point out the causes and under- 
lying principles of education. They desire and need some acquaintance with 
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those elements and agencies which, both on the part of the child or pupil, 
and the world around, enter into the educational process and tend to produce 
that state of mental development and efficiency which are the aim and 
purpose of instructor and pupil alike. Without some knowledge of these 
things all the efforts of the teacher must be in vain. To attempt to train and 
instruct the young without a grasp, more or less perfect, of their mental and 
physical make-up, without some accurate conception of the effects on mind 
and body of heredity and environment, without due appreciation of the 
mutual, interchanging effects and influences on one another, of spirit and 
matter, pupil and teacher, the school, the home and society, the individual, 
the Church, and the world, would be akin to attempting to control and 
manipulate a steam or electrical engine without knowing the bare essentials 
which go to form the mechanism of these machines and the forces which 
drive them: the venture would be preposterous, the result sure failure. 
Proper education is, therefore, impossible, unless the teacher be acquainted, 
at least to some degree, with the equipment of the subject or person to 
be taught, with the nature and method of physical and mental development, 
and with the various influences and agencies which surround and _ bear 
upon the child and student from birth to maturity. 

The author in the present volume supplies this need, and affords this 
necessary knowledge. The book ought to be read and studied by every 
Catholic teacher in the country. No one who wishes to succeed in the class- 
room can well afford to be without it, and in no other book that we know 
of can there be found so complete and thorough a treatment of the subject. 
The work does not pretend to be an exhaustive study, but it does, we think, 
place before the Catholic teacher the essentials of a true Philosophy of 
Education, Founded on sound theories, it takes into account the latest and 
best conclusions of Psychology and Physiology which relate to the growth 
and development of mind and body, it considers education in its broad 
aspects—its various aims and ends, its bearing upon the individual, the home, 
society and the Church,—it sums up, in fine, the results and gives to the 
reader the fruits of the best study and research, enriched by a long practical 
and varied experience. To Dr. Shields we owe a debt of gratitude. 


Blessed Art Thou Among Women. By William Frederick Butler. With 
Foreword by the Most Rev. John Ireland, D.D. (Rand McNally & Co., 
Chicago. $3.50 postpaid.) 

The name ef the great Archbishop of St. Paul, who has written the 
Foreword to this volume, assures us of the value of the work. The compiler 
has succeeded admirably in his endeavor to produce a devotional work of 
art for Christian homes. He has united in one book the Life of the Virgin 
Mother with the Story of the Saviour. The former is portrayed in repro- 
ductions in sepia of 150 masterpieces of 65 of the great masters, constituting 
a veritable gallery of Christian art. The latter, which forms the reading 
matter of the volume, is an anthology of praises, human and divine, to 
Mary’s Son. It is so arranged that the events appear in their proper order: 
Part One, the Messiah Prophesied, contains selections from Isaias, the 
Sibylline Oracles, Vergil and Alexander Pope; in Part Two, the Saviour'’s 
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Infancy and Childhood are presented from the gospel narratives; Part Three, 
Temptation and Triumph, is from Milton’s Paradise Regained. The mechan- 
ical beauty of this volume shows that no pains have been spared to make 
this, like the other elements of the work, worthy of the dignity of its subject. 
Taken as a whole and in detail this production should appeal not only to 
Catholics, but to every devout Christian. The fruits which it holds in store 
for those who make use of it cannot be better described than in the words 
of the eminent writer of the Foreword: “The volume presents to us Mary 
in the tracings of art, as art, guided by the teachings of Holy Writ and 
the inspirations of Christian piety, beholds Maid and Mother in her plenary 
loveliness of soul, and strives, in master strokes, to picture upon images of 
her fair countenance the radiations of that loveliness. Contemplating those 
tracings, we shall be drawn to Mary; and, drawn to her, we shall covet for 
our own souls something of the rich graces that made her a creature so 
beauteous in the eyes of God as to merit for herself the salute—‘Hail, full 
of grace, the Lord is with thee: blessed art thou among women.’” 


The Annual Report of the Archdiocesan Union of Holy Name Societies of 
New York shows that 233 branches are affiliated to the Union with a total 
membership of 52,120, a gain of 5,973 over the previous year’s report. The 
reports of the various supreme officers are included in the pamphlets and the 
sermon preached by the Very Rev. Raymond Meagher, O.P., at the funeral 
of Very Rev. Charles McKenna, O.P., the Apostle of the Holy Name move- 
ment in the United States. 

The Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P., has just arranged and edited a Catholic 
Prayer Book for the Army and Navy. Although very small, the booklet con- 
tains a great variety of beautiful prayers, appropriately arranged for private 
as well as for public use. This handy little prayer book will be found useful 
not only by soldiers but by any Catholic. Although the price is very moderate, 
the book is both convenient and attractive in appearance. Friends of boys 
going to the front could present them with no more suitable gift. 


NOTES 


CONSCIENCE AND THE EXISTENCE OF GoD: 





Can the existence of God be proved from conscience, or the sense of moral 
responsibility? What is the value of the argument from conscience? 

In the course of an article entitled “The Native Capacity of Reason to 
Know God,” in the June Ecclesiastical Review, the Rev. J. C. Harrington says 
in part the following on the above subject: “There is one moral argument 
given for the existence of God that I reject as invalid, that from conscience, 
thought by Cardinal Newman to be the strongest of all the arguments... . 
He argues from the voice of conscience to the necessary existence of a 
Divine lawgiver. I think this argument completely worthless, and even dan- 
gerous, as it has a fine tinge of Modernism about it, although Newman him- 
self would be the last to support such a movement in Catholic Philosophy.” 
Surely all lovers of Cardinal Newman will be very grateful to Father 
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Harrington for adding the last clause of this quotation, even in spite of the 
implication it has and the impression it conveys, that the great Cardinal had 
a good heart and good intentions, but a weak mind. A little farther on in his 
article Father Harrington observes that Newman’s theory “finds expression 
in the subconscious immanence of the Modernists, and in practice opens wide 
the door to every kind of religious extravagance.” This is all quite startling, 
in particular, when we recall that Pius X., of happy memory, declared in a 
public response to questions about Newman’s doctrines that there was no 
tinge of Modernism in the writings of Cardinal Newman. But perhaps the 
Pope was mistaken in this matter, since he was not at the time speaking 
ex cathedra! Let us see, therefore, what there is to the argument in ques- 
tion. Dr. Toner in the Catholic Encyclopedia (vol. 6, p. 611) has very clearly 
expressed and explained the argument as follows: 

“To Newman and others the argument from conscience, or the sense of 
moral responsibility, has seemed the most intimately persuasive of all the 
arguments for God’s existence... . But this is not an independent argument, 
although, properly understood, it serves to emphasize a point in the general 
a posteriori proof, which is calculated to appeal with particular force to many 
minds. It is not that conscience, as such, contains a direct revelation or in- 
tuition of God as the author of the moral law, but that taking man’s sense of 
moral responsibility as a phenomenon to be explained, no ultimate explana- 
tion can be given except by supposing the existence of a Superior and Law- 
giver whom man is bound to obey. And just as the argument from design 
brings out prominently the attribute of intelligence, so the argument from 
conscience brings out the attribute of holiness in the First Cause and self- 
existent Personal Being with whom we must ultimately identify the Designer 
and the Lawgiver.” 

In other words, the voice of conscience must be regarded as a motion, 
springing from the law written upon the fleshy tablets of the human heart, 
and traceable only to the Prime Mover (The primum movens immobile), and 
as an effect which must, like every other effect, find its last explanation in the 
First Cause (The causa prima non effecta). From this Father Harrington 
will see that, not only is the argument for the existence of God from con- 
science a very strong one, but it is logically reduced to the prima and secunda 
via of St. Thomas—the strongest arguments of all. 

It was only natural that, to a great spiritual mind like Newman’s, the 
argument for God’s existence, based upon the sense of moral responsibility, 
should appeal with special force; and it was only to be expected that his 
intellectual power would discover in that argument the strength which it 
really possesses, but which does not appear to minds less gifted. 

It would be well if Father Harrington, and all who are haunted by the 
dread of Modernism, would bear in mind that not every dictate of man’s 
inner sense, not every impulse of human nature, or of the human heart, is 
necessarily false and conducive to error. And it will be very safe for anyone, 
who may be inclined to criticize Cardinal Newman, to remember that the 
a priori presumption or supposition is that he, the critic, is off the track him- 
self. Pius X. was not wrong when he pronounced the writings of Cardinal 
Newman entirely free from the stain of Modernism. 








